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UNSATISFIED DEMAND 


SINCE DECEMBER 1941 THESE 
CONSUMERS’ DURABLES HAVE BEEN 
OUT OF PRODUCTION... 


AT THE 1941 RATE OF PRODUCTION, 
THIS WOULD HAVE MEANT A 3 YEAR 
DEMAND FOR... 


16,755,000 


- | REFRIGE- - | ELECTRIC 
RATORS IRONS 
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Easy Life for Salesmen? 


The Marketing Pictographs on pages 73 and 78 show the 
intentions of typical families in a large urban center and in 
widely separated farm areas on post-war purchasing of appli- 
ances, and these figures tend to confirm the rosy promise 
implied by the chart at the left. The optimists feel that unfilled 


wants will be like air rushing to fill a vacuum. 


But many appliance sales managers feel that salesmen will 
not find the going so easy. J. H. Rasmussen, sales manager for 
Crosley, says, “No company in our industries will be satisfied 
to go back to their 1941 sales. And there will be new com- 
petitors. Every company has an ambitious program. There will 
be many good programs. We are going to have plenty of keen, 


intelligent, hard-hitting and no-holds-barred competition.” 
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Tick-Tock...Tick-Tock... IT WAS WORTH THE WAIT! 
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SOME DAY a drink will be put in your hand, and you'll take a sip . . . and pause 
in your talk while you take another, thoughtfully. Then you'll ask a question and 
the answer will be “That? ... That's Old Charter!”’ And you will have made a 
friend for life... For when we started with whiskey, this noble by nature, then 
waited many years while Time made it mellow and ripe . . . we were bound to 


wind up with a whiskey that would get asked about . . . and remembered! 


This Whiskey is 7 Years Old + Straight Bourbon Whiskey « 90 Proof +» Bernheim Distilling Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND HOLD ‘EM! 
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aiUSE THE POWER OF DETROIT’S ONLY 


MORNING NEWSPAPER...THE DETROIT FREE PRESS 


Definition—Corral: To get and keep hold or possession of. 


To get and keep hold of the loyalty and patronage 
of the huge, prosperous Detroit market of nearly 
3 million...if that is your goal for now and the future... 
let the strength of the Detroit Free Press be your 
“corral.” Let this independent paper, whose columns 
are read and respected by over 380,000 families 
daily...whose advertisers gain by the respect in which 


Story, Brooks & this paper is held...let this paper do your job for you. 
Finley, Inc. 


National 


Representatives Gh ¢ a etroit I Tree Press 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


A DYNAMIC NEWSPAPER IN A DYNAMIC TOWN 
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Distributor Relations 


How to Avoid Pitfalls in Your Contracts with Distributors 
By Leo T. Parker 
Altorney at Law 


General 


G-E Sponsors Food Freezing Conference 


Post-War Planning 


Grapefruit Growers Plan Co-op Campaign 
Post-War Plan Seeks Practical Ideas for Firm’s Entire Industry 
San Francisco Samples Homes to Tabulate Post-War Purchases..............++. 128 


Product Design and Packaging 


Coming: Big Changes in Packaging 


Sales Aids 


Visual Sales Tools Break the Ice with Prospects for New York Life 


Sales Research 


The Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau: What It Is, How It Operates 
By Terry Armstrong 
A Selected List of Information Sources for the Business Man 
Compiled by W. C. Hansen 
Market Analyst 


Sales oui” 


Lubrite Patterns Supervisory Duties for Its Zone Sales Managers............ 
By R. C. Shannon 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Sales Training 


Brass Tacks Training Prepares Delta Dealer Salesmen for Post-War Selling 
Based on an interview with Robert P.. Melius 
Director of Sales, The Delta Mfg. Co. 
Stearns Seeks Better Men, Starts Intensive Training for Post-War 
Based on an interview with R. C. Brewster 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales, Frederick Stearns & Co. Div. 
Sterling Drug Co., Inc., j 
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Departments and Services 
Campaigns and Marketing 
Coming Your Way 
Designing to Sell 
Guest Editorial 
The Human Side 
Letters 
Marketing Pictographs 
Media and Agency News 
News Reel 
Scratch Pad 
Ti Ips 
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By Curtis Reed 
“Learn-A-Lingo”” Game Capitalizes Public Interest in Alien Tongues............. 107 


, Lubrite Division 
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Facts are wonderful aids to 
efective sales management 
when they’re sharp and 
clean around the edges, never out 
offocus, never failing to present the 
whole sales picture in a simple form 
that’s easy and quick to “get”. 
That’s the way the Continental 
Optical Company looks at it . . . and 


:§Pethaps you do too. 


Continental’s good business vision 
maintained with the aid of Kardex 


:WAdministrative Record Control Sys- 


* ocg ems. Illustrated above is their Kar- 


{ENT 


dex system of individual account 
‘ontrol, providing detailed break- 


in: €OWns of sales by customer and prod- 
<q’ and summarizing this data with 
ove’ Visually charted picture of each 
» gUstomer’s purchases to date by line 


97 tassification. At all times, usable 
>, pacts 


‘ts are instantly available for exec- 
itve review and decisions. Says 


15, 1944 
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Sales Managers 


must SEE where 
they re going! 


Thomas S. Hood, president of this 
company, “With Kardex you don’t 
have to fight to find facts!” 


That’s the reason why hundreds 
of executives are utilizing the 


“Sales-Power”’ of Kardex Systems as 
the basic tool in sales plans now 
being formulated. Kardex actually 
and 


pictures facts, summarizing 
charting them visually with 
exclusive Graph-A-Matic 
signal control. Kardex shows 
at a glance who’s buying 
what and how much, reveals 
the sales you’re not getting 
as well as those you are, and 


spots the need for corrective action 
wherever it may be. 


In every business there’s need for 
the “Sales-Power” of Kardex. 


od 


For the best means of seeing where 
yours is going, just call our nearest 


Branch Office. 


Individual Account Control 
Control of Salesmen’s 


Performance 


Branch Office Summary 
Control 


COPYRIGHT, 1946 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


NGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 
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Preferences and Runners-up 


True—manufacturers cannot gaze into a crystal ball for 
the answer to what women want and expect in the way 
of post-war electrical appliances. Some manufacturers, how- 
ever, are putting the proverbial ear to the ground by con- 
sulting an enlightening little booklet, “What 1,500 House- 
wives Want and Don’t Want in Their New Electrical 
Appliances.” It is published by the Crowell-Collier Pub- 
lishing Co. and is based on data supplied by its Trade 
Development Division. 


This booklet reports and analyzes the opinions of 1,500 
housewives—a group of women of more than average 
means and one that is believed to be highly articulate and 
experienced in the use of electrical appliances. 


Of a list of eight electrical appliances, this analysis 
reveals, the electrical refrigerator is the most needed and 
appreciated. Washing machines rate second place and 
vacuum cleaners third place. Then in order come electric 
irons, toasters, ironing machines, electric dishwashers. 
Electric garbage disposal units are at the bottom of the list. 


It is the opinion of this group of women that the vacuum 
cleaner is the appliance which most can stand improvement. 
They object first to the heaviness of present vacuums. In 
addition, they expressed the hope that post-war vacuum 
cleaners would clean more efficiently—that is, pick up 
dog hairs and surface lint, etc. They also would like some 
provision made whereby emptying the cleaner bag might 
be made less disagreeable and unsanitary. 


The electric refrigerator ranks second according to this 
survey as the appliance most needful of improvements. 
This particular group of housewives feel that more space 
for the storage of frozen foods and less noise from the 
Operating mechanism would be desirable. 


This study also indicates that women would appreciate 
a cordless electric iron with a narrower or sharper point to 
make for easier ironing around buttons and tucks. 


Furthermore, the survey suggests that women would like 
to see an electric toaster with a larger capacity and perhaps 
with a storage compartment for keeping a few extra pieces 
of toast warm—one that would toast more quickly as well. 


In the postscript of this interesting little booklet, Ada 
Bessie Swann, home appliance consultant of the Woman's 
Home Companion, impresses manufacturers with the im- 


SALES MANAGEMENT, with which is incorporated Procress, published semi-monthly on the first and fifteenth except in May and November, when 't “= 
lished three times a month and dated the first, tenth and twentieth; copyright November 15, 1944, by Sales Management, Inc., 34 North Crystal St., ia 
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second class matter May 27, 1942, at the Post Office, E. Stroudsburg, Pa., under. the Act of March 3, 1879. November 15, 1944. Volume 95°, No, 43 


portance of giving consumers proper and complete instruc. 
tions on the ‘‘use and care of their appliances.” She remind; 
manufacturers that most women are not me hanically 
minded and for that reason all instructions should be mad 
simple and easy to understand. 


For instance, instead of a statement that “the washe 
has a capacity of nine pounds” why not explain just wha 
nine pounds of clothes consist of ? She asks manufacturer; 
to consider the despair of the homemaker when she dis. 
covers that the instruction folder given her is for , 
different model than the one purchased. 


“Oil once a month” is good advice—but Miss Swann 
suggests that the manufacturer go further by marking the 
oil points plainly and putting them within easy reach. 


Who Calis the Call Boy? 


Can you answer that one? Did you ever wash an 
elephant? What do you know about the anatomy of a 
locomotive? Are you sure a “hog” is a hog and a “barn’ 
what you think it is? Did you ever see a ‘‘brain plate?” 


You might think the president of a railroad was busy 
enough these days without taking time out to think up 
this sort of thing to put in booklets, to keep cross-country 
passengers awake, but President A. T. Mercier, of the 
Southern Pacific, believes that people who travel on trains 
are interested in little matters like this. He thinks it isa 
good time to tell travelers about trains because many, many 
more people are traveling on trains than ever before. 


We do not know if President Mercier foresaw that 
the two little booklets he thought up to satisfy people's 
curiosity about ‘what makes a train run’’ would become 
“railroadiana,”’ that is, collectors items by railroad fans. But 
that seems to have happened because the first booklet, 
“Welcome to the Southern Pacific,” which was meant for 
servicemen and women traveling on trains, has gone into 
an edition of 35,000, and is still in demand. The second 
in the series, “Who Calls the Call Boy?’ has responded 
to a demand for 50,000 copies. Thousands of letters and 
postcards have poured into Southern Pacific offices at San 
Francisco with comments on the publications, a great many 
from soldiers and sailors, as well as from the home-staying 
railroad enthusiasts. 


Both booklets take you behind the scenes of the rail 
road. The first one, addressed to men in the Services, starts 
off: “To our passengers in uniform—We thought you 
might like to have a little booklet telling something about 
the territory we serve, and our locomotives, signs and 
signals. Here it is, and we hope you will find it interesting 
We hope, too, that some day you will come this way again 
as a carefree, peacetime tourist—so we can really show 
you this western land—and give you the smooth, efficien! 
train service that is now so difficult to give under wat 
conditions.” 


That message is followed by a cut showing S.P. routes 
and connecting lines, with a few facts and figures, and 
descriptions of the five S.P. routes (Sunset, Golden State, 
Overland, Shasta, and West Coast of Mexico routes). 
“Southern Pacific Sidelights,” the next chapter, begins with 
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Are you concerned about the possibility of losing touch with 
your market during reconversion? 


You don’t need to be! 


Through MILL & FACTORY you can keep in constant touch 
with the men who count in the plants that count...no matter 
how many war babies fold up, no matter how many new 
plants grow up, nor how much personnel shifting goes on. 


The reason why MILL & FACTORY can give you guaran- 
teed coverage of industry’s key men at all times ... even 
during conversion ... is simple — 


Its circulation is selected and kept 
up-to-date by industrial distribu- 
tors — not subscription canvassers! 


There are 132 of these Industrial Distributors... 
strategically located throughout United States. And -—these 
Distributors employ more than 1200 salesmen, who act as 
circulation-builders for MILL & FACTORY. 


These salesmen call on all worthwhile plants regularly. As a 
result, they know just which plants are on the way in, just 
which ones are on the way out. They know which executives 
have changed jobs or “lost their stripes”, as well as which 
ones have-stayed put. 


They report all this information 
to MILL & FACTORY promptly! 


Pr omptly — because Industrial Distributors pay for all copies 
of this magazine, and naturally insist on keeping its circula- 
tion list right on the beam every month. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1944 


Don’t let reconversion upset your applecart. During this 
difficult transition period, keep contact with the key men in 
your market by advertising in MILL & FACTORY, the one 
magazine you can depend on to get your message through to 
them every time —on time! 


Conover-Mast Corporation — 205 East 42nd St., New York, 17, 
N. Y.; 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 1, Ill.; Leader Bldg. 
Cleveland, 14, Ohio; Duncan A. Scott & Company, West Coast 
Representatives, Mills Bldg., San Francisco, 4, and Pershing 
Square Bldg., Los Angeles, 13. 


MILL FACTORY 
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—down south! 


") Yes, it's time for Cotton to start rolling to the 
gin, soon to be baled and sold in Memphis, the 
cotton capital of the world. 


% 


The value of cotton and cottonseed grown in 
the Memphis area, totals two-thirds of a billion 
dollars! 


And to sell Memphis, use WMC, the NBC 
station for two and one-half million people! 


* 5000 WATTS DAY & NIGHT 
* NBC NETWORK 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


@CPRESENTEO NATIONALLY 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY * 


WMEO AND OPERA 


Tto BY 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


CC Memo 


MEMBER OF SOUTH CENTRAL QUALITY NETWORK: maem cine 
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“S.P. serves more national parks than any other railroad,” 
and ends with ‘You might be interested to know that §,P 


| serves more military and naval establishments than ap 


other railroad in the country. So you can see we have a bj 
job to do.” Two pages, with cuts, tell “What the Signs 
Mean”’—two more pages illustrate “The Language of the 
Block Signals” and “What the Brakeman’s Signals Mean,” 


“Anatomy of a Locomotive” (complete diagrams) js 
really fascinating and would make the miles fly, but the 
little warning we really like is this: “If you see a steam 
locomotive with the cab in front, don’t be alarmed. We 
are the only railroad using such locomotives. They are 
handy in the mountains as they give the engineer and 
fireman better vision around curves and through tunnels 
and snowsheds.” After that, we won't be alarmed if we 
see an S.P. locomotive turning somersaults. 


“How to Tell Locomotives Apart’’ takes up four pages 
and has some drawings almost as good as Thurber’s. “What 
the Lights Mean,” “What our Whistles Mean,” and the 
glossary of “Railroad Slang” are good reading. As to the 
latter, we haven't heard what farmers say when told that 


| “barn” is an engine house, a “hog” a locomotive, 2 
| “hogger” or “hoghead” a locomotive engineer. “Brain 


late’-—-Oh, that’s just a trainman’s badge. 
P ’ J g 


But to get back to the question of the Call Boy—the 
booklet featuring him is a behind-the-scenes picture chron- 
icle of ‘‘what makes a train run.”’ “It starts with a need,” 
says the first page. “Before a train runs there must be a 
need for it—a need to move people or freight or baggage 
or mail from one place to another.” 


The following pages describe and illustrate the “Work- 


_ ing Timetable” which authorizes all regular trains, pictures 
| a “Train Order” with which the dispatcher can order even 


the great Daylight to go ‘in the hole’ (on a siding) to let 
a more urgent train by. And then we go back stage and 


| are shown, with pictures and text, what it takes to get the 


famous Daylight (“Most beautiful train in the world”) 
from Los Angeles to San Francisco, or the other way round. 


We are on the job with the car cleaners, the inspectors, 
inside cleaning crew, mechanics, the washers (‘Ever wash 
an elephant ?”), the engineer and fireman hurrying to duty. 
Right here; we meet the Call Boy on his bicycle and learn 
that in small towns he still wakes up the train crew to be 
sure they report for duty on time, but in larger centers the 


| dispatcher calls crews by telephone. 


We meet everyone who helps to run the train or service 
it, a total of 124 for each train. If you count the track 
workers, commissary workers, B & B men, the machinists, 
red caps, telegraphers, dispatchers, boilermakers, elect 
cians, ticket agents, baggagemen, signalmen—all of whom 
tell their little story here, with pictures—“if you include 
these and all the other specialists it takes to run a railroad, 
Southern Pacific tells us, “you'll find that thousands and 
thousands of people are necessary to get one train from 
here to there—swiftly, safely and ON TIME!” 


ON TIME—yes, that’s the problem (remember Musso- 


| lini?). In other words, ““Who calls the call boy?” “Frankly,” 


says the booklet, “we don’t know.” A hint is supplied 


| (just in case you feel too let down after all that build up) 


in the shape of an alarm clock kicking up all Harry on the 


| last page. 
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Kosak 


Epcar Kosak has been ap- 
pointed president of the 
Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, New York City. Mr. 
Kobak formerly was with 
the Blue Network as ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 


James H. Rasmussen has 
been made general sales 
manager, Manufacturing 
Division, The Crosley 
Corp. He formerly was 
commercial manager of 
manufacturing Division. 


Frank A. McFerran is 
now general sales manager 
of Ruud Mtg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh- -promoted from dis- 
trict manager of Southern 
hio and Kentucky, with 
eadquarters in Cincinnati. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1944 


RASMUSSEN 


Watrter A, Bowe has join- 
ed the staff of Walter Dor- 
win Teague of New York 
City, industrial designer, 
as an associate in indus- 
trial planning and a con- 
sultant on sales problems. 


McFeErran 


Lewis F. BonHaAMm, former- 
ly merchandising manager, 
Personal Products Corp., 
has been appointed direc- 
tor of advertising and sales 
promotion of the Mennen 
Co., Newark, New Jersey. 


Hunt 


L. N. Lucas is now general 
sales manager, Soda Foun- 
tain, Frosted Food and Ice 
Cream Cabinet Divisions, 
The Bastian-Blessing Co., 
Chicago, as well as the 
War Contracts Department. 


WS REEL 


BonHAM 


J. C. Hunt, associated with 
the activities of General 
Electric’s Vacuum Cleaner 
Division, Bridgeport, 
for nine years prior to the 
war has been made sales 
manager of that division. 
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Some read John O'Reilly of the 
New York Herald Tribune without 
knowing who he is. 

Few ever read him without feel- 
ing ‘‘Here’s a fellow who lives what 
he writes...and 
thrives on it.” At 
this writing, he’s 
heading the 
Paris Bureau of 
his paper. Six- 
teen years ago 
he came from 
Columbia to the Herald Tribune, 
recommending himself as a ‘“‘color- 
type printer, milkman, sheepherder, 
apple picker, etc.’ It was no gag. He 
could handle himself in any situa- 
tion. He could also take almost any 
reporting assignment and turn out 
a tale that sings like a short story. 

O'Reilly is typical of Herald 
Tribune news-plus reporting ...a 
man who gets and gives more than 


the facts. His peace-time forte used 
to be bird and animal stories—zoo 
doings—an assignment he had no 
trouble wangling because he’s also 
a naturalist. Incidentally he has a 
way of getting himself in the 
middle of things. This little 
habit once turned a routine 
Madison Square Garden cir- 
cus rehearsal into a reporter’s 
classic. No O'Reilly fan has 
forgotten the headline: 
“How to Handle a Loose 
Leopard—Reporter Knows But He 
Forgets’ —all about a 
beast which swapped 
roles with the reporter 
by escaping and cov- 
ering O'Reilly, in a 
eg 


— J a 


All of which is years 
removed from war correspondent 
John O'Reilly who moved in with 
our assault troops on D-Day over a 


dead-strewn beachhead...slept fit 
fully under Normandy apple blos 
soms, Navy salvos, falling Junkers 


Actually O’Reilly’s been news 
plus war reporting for the Herald 
Tribune since fall 1942 when he met 
up with Fighting French in the Lake 
Chad African area. An adventurer 
born (his father is soldier-of-fortune 
Tex O'Reilly) he’s taken the wind- 
ing roads of Tran covering an Amer 
ican supply route to Russia... fol 
lowed British Desert Forces en route 
to Tunisia...ducked shells on the 
invasion beaches 0 
Sicily and Italy. And 
he can write so read 
ers can feel what h 
feels. 


There are othe 
Herald Tribun 
news-plus war correspondents and 
reporters as good as he. but there 
aren't any other John O’'Reillys. 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending November 15, 1944 


Raises for Salesmen 


ING FROM LETTERS received in this office, it 
does not seem to be generally known that the Treasury 
Department now decides —_ rate increases of all salesmen 
earning $50 or more weekly. 


Previously the Treasury only handled employes in the 
$5,000 annual bracket, and all other cases came before the 
over-worked National War Labor Board where, in the 
experience of most sales managers, it took from several 
weeks to several months to get a decision. 


The Treasury Department’s torm, SSU1, is relatively 
short (less than a third the length of that of the NWLB) 
and action usually can be secured within ten days. Get in 
touch with the nearest branch of the Salary Stabilization 
Unit of the Treasury Department. 


More Gasoline a’Coming 


TELL US WHEN THE EUROPEAN PHASE of the war 
will end and we'll tell you when salesmen-holders of B 
cards can have enough gasoline for 820 miles a month. 


The OPA is serious about that. While no additional 
gasoline is available at present, one of the first moves 
planned after V-E Day is to up the B ceilings, and to put 
them all—East Coast, Mid-West and Western—on the 
same level. Policy making officials tell our Washington 
editor that ‘distribution is almost as important as produc- 
tion. There is not much use in making things if you can’t 
get them to potential customers. Furthermore, this would 
go a long way toward destroying the black market. A man 
who makes his living by using an automobile is a man who 
might be desperate enough to buy his gasoline on the 
black market.” 


How to Run Sales Meetings 


HOLDING THE SUSTAINED INTEREST of salesmen 
is a primary problem in conducting sales meetings. Sub- 
sctiber John C. Harkness, of the Crane Company, Chicago, 
has worked out an interesting solution for a single meeting 
through the medium of a skit in two scenes. The actors in 
each scene are a sales manager and four salesmen. 


The chairman of the meeting announces to the audience 
that the first scene will be a burlesque of a sales meeting in 
which eighteen mistakes will be made, and all of them will 
be corrected in the second scene. 


This in itself is an interesting and rather novel idea for 
a sales meeting, but Mr. Harkness added a twist to insure 
lose attention and observation. The chairman, in his pre- 
fatory remarks, goes on to say: 


‘Everyone likes quiz programs, so we afe going to conduct one 
amongst ourselves. You found on your chairs yellow cards with 
tightcen lines and three columns. In the first column, jot down 
the errors in the first meeting as you see them occur. When you 
see them corrected in the second meeting, put a check-mark 
in column two. After the second scene is over, I will read a list 
of the mistakes and corrections. Grade yourself by putting checks 


in third column when you agree with the interpretation of the 
playwright.” 
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A bottle of Scotch was offered to the man who made a 
perfect score—or, if no perfect score was made, the bottle 
was to go to the actors in the skit. Among the errors com- 
mitted in the first scene were: charts too small, no audience 
participation, no encouragement of note making, no salés 
plan developed, no follow-up plan, no checking of sales- 
men as to their understanding and reactions. 


The skit was enthusiastically received, reports one of the 
men who attended the show, “but the bottle of Scotch was 
eventually consumed by the salesmen (actors), indicating 
need on the part of the audience for this bit of education.” 


A.M.A.’s War Conference 


IF YOU CAN BE IN CHICAGO late this month, we sug- 
gest that you take in the special wartime conference of the 
American Marketing Association at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel November 30 and December 1. They have an ex- 
cellent line-up of subjects and speakers. 


Major subjects include Characteristics of the Civilian 
Market, 1945—Rebuilding the Distribution System— 
Developing the Sales Staff—and the subjects will be handled 
by such top-notch practical executives as Don Mitchell of 
Sylvania, Charles Luckman of Lever Bros. Pepsodent Divi- 
sion, Harry Warren of Edison G-E, Lyman Hill of Servel, 
Tom MacGowan of Firestone, and Arthur Hood of Johns- 
Manville. 


| PRODUCTION OF DURABLE GOODS __ | 


(ESTIMATED PRODUCTION FOR CIVILIAN USE) 


QUARTERLY AVERAGE 


2,550,000" 


FIRST QUARTER QUARTERLY AVERAGE FIRST QUARTER 


609,000 


BABY CARRIAGES pes 


926,000 


48,000 


NONE 


BICYCLES 2 MECH. REFRIGERATORS 


567,000 


NONE, 


WASHING MACHINES 


*1936-'41 QUARTERLY AVERAGE 
GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, W. V. ound 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
CE: U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMME 


This chart should be read in connection with the one on 
the front cover. SM doesn’t agree that the demand post- 
war is going to be so insistent that there will be no sales 
problem. Millions of people have learned to get along 
without many things. Lots of them may continue to do so. 
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Success by Legislation 


BY A COINCIDENCE two Chicago executives in the same 
week hit upon similar thoughts on gaining success through 
legislating your competitors out of business. One, C. J. 
Whipple, president of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett and Co., 
spoke before the marketing conference of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and said: 


“In my opinion—and I realize some wholesalers will disagree 
with me—there should be no strings tied to the proposition 
(sale of surplus commodities). Any purchaser who has the 
money and can buy the wholesale quantity should have the 
right to make the purchase. I am personally strongly opposed 
to any type of legislation that tends to concentrate distribution 
in any particular channel. My experience has been that you 
cannot legislate success, and that success comes from initiative 
and resourcefulness.” 


Later in the same week W. A. Patterson, president, 
United Air Lines, Inc., speaking before the Financial 
Advertisers Association, said: 


“Let us take a situation today which is causing considerable 
poe discussion. It is a quiet but nevertheless bitter legislative 
attle—a battle for legislation between the airlines and railroads. 
The airlines feel that the railroads should not be permitted 
to engage in air transportation and they have sponsored legisla- 
tion which would rule the railroads out of such activity. The 
railroads, on the other hand, are trying to have themselves 
legislated into the air transportation business. 


“The facts are that today there exists no legislation which 
positively and definitely prohibits railroads from entering the 
air transportation field. There is a provision in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, however, which gives the Civil Aeronautics Board 
discretionary power to decide whether the specific application of 
a railroad to engage in air transportation would be in the public 
interest. In recent decisions, the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
concluded that, at least for the present, the public would not 
best be served by permitting a surface carrier to conduct airline 
operations. The railroads are attempting to override this con- 


[ CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION OF RATIONED FOODS | 


(1941 =100) 


PER CAPITA 


MEAT 


CANNED FRUITS 
100 


CANNED VEGETABLES 
100 


SUGAR 


SOURCE: U. 5. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE * BASED ON JULY DATA 
GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, mY. om 


As pointed out in the article on page 36 (“Seriously, 
Do Your Prospects Know What You're Talking About?”) 
today’s sales figures are meaningless in forecasting future 
demand. People have changed their buying habits partly 
because they had to, partly because they wanted to. Field 
research seems the only sound method for getting back 
of sales figures which are made meaningless by shortages. 
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clusion by legislation. I say that the airlimes and the railroad, 
both are wrong in their tactics. It is unsound to legislate anyon 
in or out of any business.” 


Not all of the real statesmen of the country are jp 
politics. Some of them are business men. 


Significant Shorts 


Studying Your Competition: My friend Fowler Man. 
ning says, “I would currently and constantly conduct im. 
partial investigations as to my competitor's products, 
comparing them with my own.” . . . Currently the best 
job along that line has been done by the Association of 
American Railroads with its “Initial Study of Air Trans. 
portation,” a thorough, objective, factual report on the 
advantages and disadvantages, the post-war potentials and 
problems of both air lines and railroads. 


Our Expanded Factory Capacity: The WPB has now 
released to the public a detailed report on the $23 billion 
factory expansion which took place between July, 1940, 
and June, 1944. It’s the potential capacity of our vastly 
expanded plant which the sales organizations are being 
asked to market. The report breaks the totals down by 
industries and states. If interested, ask the Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, for ‘Facilities Expansion,” Series 
50-4-1. 


Appliances and Housing: Two exceedingly valuable 
surveys are now available through War Production Board, 
Office of Civilian Requirements, Civilian Relations Divi- 
sion. They are “The Immediate Market for Appliances,” 
and ‘The Market for Houses When Materials and Man- 
power Are Available.” Both are based upon the OCR third 
field survey of civilian requirements, conducted April 
17-22, 1944. 


Good Book on Sales Training: Everybody these days 
seems to be looking for sales training material—especially 
that which can be used with men and women who are 
going into selling for the first time. We recommend the 
new Harper book by Harry Simmons (of Calvert Distillers) 
called ‘Successful Selling for the New Day.” It’s an up-to- 
the-minute revision, and with many new features, 0 the 
Simmons, “A Practical Course in Successful Selling,” which 
was regarded so highly by the Armed Forces Institute as a 
training manual that more than 100,000 copies have been 
ordered. 


To Out-of-Town Visitors: The American Welding 
and Manufacturing Company of Warren, Ohio (mentioned 
on page 24 of SM for September 15) isn’t the only 
organization that goes out of its way to make visitots 
welcome. The advertising agency of Charles Brunelle hands 
all visiting salesmen a card which tells them that they will 
be seen as quickly as possible, given as much time 4 
possible, that there is a telephone for them to use, 4 desk 
on which they can make notes and write letters—and other 
special services such as helping the salesmen to spot other 
calls on a map and arrange an itinerary. 


What Free Enterprise Is Not: In a recent issue of 
Fortune William Benton (Benton & Bowles) says that free 
enterprise is not, never has been, and never should -- 
system of complete /aissez faire. Specifically it is not the 
the freedom . . . to seek profit by any and all means . . . 
seek profit at the expense of the welfare of the communtty 
. . . to waste natural resources . . . to monopolize - . . to 
Oppose necessary and appropriate government regulation of 
operation. 
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BY 
ARTHUR H. 
MOTLEY 
Publisher 


The American Magazine 


USINESSMEN, big and little, 
are currently devoting a tre- 
mendous amount of time and 
energy to worried discussion 

about our foreign policy and the settle- 
ment of foreign affairs following the 
war. Intelligent realism forces the con- 
dusion that the best we can hope for 
will be good compromises, plus an as- 
‘ociation of world powers which may 
assure us peace for a hundred years. 
While this discussion is going on, 
domestic issues—always with us—te- 
Main unsolved. The war has not solved 
these issues; it has merely ended them 
‘emporarily. Therefore, it would ap- 
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To Create Jobs, 
We Must Create WANTS! 


The size of the post-war market will depend upon income, not on 
savings, and to reach the prosperity income level we need 3,000,000 
more salesmen than ever before. Red Motley offers a 4-point plan 


for capitalizing in the sales field on lessons learned from war. 


pear that businessmen might, with 
great wisdom, devote their time now 
to the solution of these domestic 
problems which will have to be solved 
if we are to continue strong enough 
as a world power to assert any real in- 
fluence for future peace. 

For that reason, the Committee for 
Economic Development has appealed 
to some 50,000 businessmen in some 
2,000 communities with the hope that 
thought and action may be stimulated 
at the community and company level, 
to bring about the solution of the most 
paramount of all domestic issues: the 
creation of high-level employment— 


School (Minnesota and Columbia) was the last place where 
Red Motley was officially designated as Arthur Harrison Motley. 
He’s been a salesman all his life—brushes, zithers, Smith 
Brothers’ cough drops, and then magazine advertising. He 
has been with the Crowell-Collier organization since 1928, 
and was made publisher of the American two years ago. 


some 55 million jobs after this war. 

In spite of the success of the Com- 
mittee to date, there is still a large 
segment of American business and 
industry that does not believe this can 
be done and, therefore, has made no 
progress toward the solution of its own 
problems which, in the aggregate, 
make up our national problems. 

These businessmen are afraid . . . 
afraid in spite of the fact that this 
young and still vital country of ours 
has met equally great challenges in the 
past, and met them successfully. They 
are afraid in spite of the fact that as 
recently as three years ago they doubted 
our ability to out-produce the world, a 
thing which we are now doing. 

Let’s take a look at the problem and 
see what is required for its solution. 
We must have plans, good plans, bold 
plans—plans worked out in advance of 
peace and the reconversion period. But 
plans are not enough. We had plenty 
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ot plans for M-Day but we found, to 
Our sorrow that plans, no matter how 
excellent, will not solve a problem. 

Early in the Fall of 1941, I attended 
a meeting of the Chrysler Corp., where 
I heard K. T. Keller, president of that 
organization, tell the story of how he 
was called to the Arsenal at Rockford, 
If., where he was given blueprints of 
a tank the Army wanted built—and 
built fast. After his engineers had gone 
over these blueprints for a couple of 
weeks, they discovered that Chrysler 
could not build this particular tank in 
quantity. Why couldn’t they? One 
hundred and eighty-five pounds of 
plans had been made available to 
Chrysler. But the plans were not any 
good because there was no prototype 
of that tank; it had never been pro- 
duction-engineered. Nobody had ever 
tested to find out if it could be made 
in quantity. 


Income, Not Savings, Vital 


Nor will the 100 to 150 billion 
dollars in savings which we have in 
this country be enough to assure high- 
level employment. Surveys run on a 
national scale show that 50% of the 
owners of these savings do not have 
any intention of spending them. This 
should be no surprise to thoughtful 
people, who will recall that only 
through American thrift in the form 
of insurance, systematic savings, etc., 
have we been able so quickly to finance 
this great plant that is America—the 
factories, the homes, the highways, and 
all the other things which we have. 

Americans are not extravagant; they 
never were. We are a thrifty, careful 
people. A year ago a Detroit news- 

per made a survey in that city and 
it was found that war workers were 
buying expensive fur coats, $25 hats, 
and $10 gloves. Just a year later, a 
similar survey was made in Detroit 
where, as of now, there is no real un- 
employment or cutback. But there is a 
suspicion of it soon, and what has hap- 
— We find that workers are no 
onger buying fur coats; they are no 
longer spending $25 for a hat or $10 
for a pair of gloves. Now they are 
putting their money in savings banks; 
they are paying off mortgages in 
double and triple installments. Banks 
and loan companies are yelling—they 
have so much money that reinvestment 
is a problem for them. 

The intelligent businessman accepts 
the fact that even this enormous back- 
log of savings does not assure him a 
large post-war market. He knows that 
the sense of security which millions 
now have because of these savings may 
enable him to persuade the public to 
spend a larger percentage of its current 
income, but he very definitely accepts 
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the fact that the size of bis post-war 
market will depend on post-war in- 
come, not on savings. 

The intelligent businessman, ap- 
proaching this problem of higher 
levels of production and employment 
after the war, realizes, too, that prod- 
ucts, even though new, wonderful, and 
less expensive, will not be enough. 
Businessmen are not being misled by 
our academic funnymen who glibly 
say, “Since we employed everyone in 
the production of tanks, guns, and air- 
planes during the war, we can of 
course employ everyone in the produc- 
tion of automobiles, sewing machines, 
and baby carriages when peace comes.” 

Businessmen know that production 
for use is a fallacy and that Emerson’s 
statement about building a better 
mousetrap with a subsequent path be- 
ing beaten to your doorstep by an im- 
= world was never true in all 

usiness history. They remember that 
American business offered America the 
finest, safest, and most extensive air 
transportation system in the world, and 
they recall that the planes. flew over 
our cities half empty. They know that 
75% of our city people have never 
been up in a plane and, what is more 
important, that 45% of those in that 
group say they have no intention of 
ever flying. The air transportation lines 
produced, but their product was not 
used. 

Howe invented the sewing machine; 
Kelvin discovered the principles be- 
hind electrical refrigeration; Ford dis- 
covered the principles of mass produc- 
tion, and each of them waited years for 
his reward because, and this is para- 
mount, nothing happens until some- 
body sells something. 


Selling Is the Key 


The Psychological Corporation of 
America recently conducted a survey 
based upon lengthy individual inter- 
view which dramatically proved the 
premise—products are not enough; 
selling, printed or personal, is the key. 

The people who were checked in 
connection with this survey were asked 
what they needed and 50% of them 
said they needed nothing, so quickly 
had the American public become con- 
ditioned to war shortages. Then these 
same F pre. were asked what they 
wanted and they could name only an 
average of two articles per person. 

Then, under the guise of asking 
the person who was being interviewed 
to become an expert on advertising, 
the interviewer showed him a presen- 
tation of some 18 to 20 advertise- 
ments, each picturing an article for- 
merly available in quantity and now 
off the market. These advertisements 
pictured such articles as automobiles, 


tires, irons, nylon stockings, etc, 

A half hour later, the interviewer 
asked his subject the same question ff 
“What do you want?” This time 
the person being interviewed could 
mame four articles per person, and 
each article he named was one pic. 
tured in the ads he had seen. 

No, products will not be enough; 
they never were. Savings will not bef! 
enough, nor will plans be enough, 
We can only be prepared to keep our 
increased productive capacity going 
with consequent high-level employ. 
ment,.if we are equipped to sell. 


Will Need Good Sales People 


People work hard enough only to 
satisfy their wants. Certainly ow 
present experiences with strikes, ab 
senteeism, etc., difficulties which were 
not prevented by the highest wages in 
history, have proved the truth of that 
statement. Therefore, if we would 
create jobs, we must create wants; and 
wants are created by selling—printed 
or personal, retail and wholesale. 

Therefore, in addition to the best 
and boldest of planning, the largest 
accumulated savings in our history, and 
the greatest productive capacity ever 
known, we are going to require af 
minimum of 10,000,000 good sales §’ 

le. 

Our roblem is exactly the same as 
was st seme problem in 1941-1942 
when, called upon to produce more 
than it ever produced before, they 
found it had neither the plants nor 
the personnel with which to do this 
gigantic job. We could well prepare 
for peace by remembering lessons 
learned from the war. These lessons 
number four, and they are Recruit- 
ment, Selection, Training, and Indoc- 
trination. 


Recruitment: The first 
learned is that since we require from 
three to four million more sales peo 
ple than we ever employed in our 
history, we must, as did industry, 
change our methods and sources for 
recruiting that sales personnel. Indus- 
try did not hesitate to take street car 
conductors, beauty parlor operators, 
teachers, and people from all walks of 
life and put them through a training: 
within-industry program which, for the 
most part, turned out good workmen. 
Those of us charged with selling and 
distributing more merchandise than 
we ever did before must, if we ate 
successfully to recruit this huge army 
of sales personnel, look to new sources. 
Perhaps these sources lie in our a& 
counting departments, perhaps in out 
shops. The people found there, with 
proper training, can become a qual 
fied part of this sales army recrult 
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lesson 


to win the battle of distribution. 

But they can’t be recruited into sell- 
ing the way I was. After I got out 
of school, my family, not wishing me 
to starve to death on their very door- 
step, suggested: “Red, why don’t you 
become a salesman? You know, sell 
gmething—anything.” So I became 
salesman. I laid $24.95 on the line, 
in return for which I received a beau- 
tiful cardboard suitcase of brushes. 
The man who sold them to me didn’t 
tell me what to do with them, although 
| think he had an idea but was too 

lite to mention it. I didn’t know 
until long afterwards—until I had 
1 lengthy history of hundreds and 
hundreds of screen doors slammed in 
my face—that I had no real knowl- 
edge of what I was doing. And be- 
cause 1 did not know, because I did 
not understand, and because the atti- 
tude of other people convinced me 
that this business I was engaged in 
was a racket—a useless endeavor 
unacceptable to most of the people on 
whom I called—I quit it. 

We have got to recruit these peo- 
ple the way a sales manager friend 
of mine is doing it. After the war, 
he will need 500 new salesmen, men 
who will require at least an elemen- 
tary knowledge of engines. This man 
is studying the different types of train- 
ing offered in the various branches of 
our military services with the idea of 
picking from likely branches of the 
services men whose background and 
training will more readily permit him 
to make use of them as effective sales- 
men. 


Must Train Scientifically 


Selection: This great new army 
must be recruited scientifically. We 
cannot permit the old hit-or-miss sys- 
tem, which some of our managers still 
insist on employing, to continue in 
use 


We cannot be like the man who, 
when it came to hiring a new secretary, 
couldn't be bothered with aptitude 
tests or weighted interviews. “Just 
bring them in,” he said. “I'll ask *em 
a few questions and I'll know when 
I meet the right one.” After a very 
cursory examination, he would dis- 
miss the disappointed applicant with 
4, "No—I'm sorry, but you won't do.” 
One day a redhead came in and he 
asked her the usual questions and end- 
td up with the usual “No, you won't 
do.” And she said, “Won't do what?” 

Based on the science of psychology, 
we are accumulating a mass of vital 
and valuable information which is 
reducing the margin for error in 
selection and placement of personnel. 


Training: We accomplished the 
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“Er—this beautiful young lady I’m going to meet—can she type?” 


* 


production miracle in industry and 
the fighting miracle on the battle 
fronts because of better training. We 
shall win on the sales front by the 
same method. The raw recruits of 
selling, whether they come from the 
factories or the battle fields, have been 
accustomed to training and will expect 
it from us. But it is equally important 
that management make sure it has so 
completely re-studied old methods that 
the training given this sales army will 
be modern enough to meet the chal- 
lenge of greater sales volume. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by 
re-study: Nobody can criticize the 
great automobile industry, with its 
marvelous record of tremendous sales, 
but let me give you just two examples 
from this industry showing how im- 
portant a critical re-study of methods 
can be. 

One morning several ‘years ago in 
Detroit, where I then lived, I passed 
the showroom of an automobile dealer 
whom I knew slightly. I happened 
to notice that he was tearing out the 
interior of his showroom. Curious, 
I went in and asked him what he was 
doing. ‘Putting mirrors all around 
here,” he said, indicating the walls. 
“What for?” I questioned, and he an- 
swered: “I’m not sure I can explain 
it to you. In a way, it’s just a hunch. 
But when I bought this place from the 
man who had it before, I noticed he 
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had a big mirror in one corner of the 
shop. And I soon found out that any 
car placed in front of that mirror, 
open or closed, cheap or expensive, 
moved fast. It always moved faster 
than anything else on the floor. So 
I said to myself, “By gosh, if they 
want mirrors, I’m going to give them 
mirrors.” 

His reasoning was all right but he 
did it the hard way—that is, broke 
with tradition and followed a hunch. 
That is not so smart as finding out 
beforehand what will work. Of course, 
his program worked, but why wouldn't 
it when people could get in the new 
car and see themselves the way the 
people next door, their neighbors, 
would see them driving along in the 
new bus? His customers loved it. 

The other story is also about an 
automobile dealer. This man became 
interested in the way his salesmen 
handled appraisals of second-hand .cars 
brought into his shop. He watched 
the salesmen appraising these old jobs; 
saw them raise the hood, look at the 
motor, and then go around and kick 
the tires. He asked himself, “Why 
do they kick the tires? What does 
that prove? The customer still owns 
the car—he liked it—I haven’t bought 
it, and I’m going to make him an offer 
which he will probably think is low. 
Maybe he doesn’t like to have his tires 
kicked.” So the dealer told his sales- 
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men to cut it out. And a significant 
thing happened. The percentage of 
appraisals accepted on the first offer 
went up. 

And don’t think I don’t take my 
own medicine. I became a publisher 
three years ago. I don’t really know 
anything about publishing even yet, 
which is an advantage because I have 
no traditions that I feel I must live 
up to. 


Old Methods Not Always Best 


I took a look at the publishing busi- 
ness—at The American Magazine in 
particular — and I asked myself, 
“What's wrong?” Surveys showed 
that readers did not like continued 
stories. So I went to my management 
and announced that I was going to cut 
out serials. “The public does not 
want them,” I said. Their immediate 
reaction was “the hell you say” and 
they backed up their argument by tell- 
ing me that no successful magazine 
carrying fiction had ever published a 
“complete” issue—that is, one without 
continued stories. 

Well, it just didn’t seem reasonable 
to me that readers wanted to wait-a 
month to find out what happened to 
Nellie when she went to look at those 
etchings. I was erp certain in 
my own mind, backed by surveys, that 
my reasoning was sound. Never mind 
tradition; never mind the fact that it 
had always been done, I was certain 
the readers would prefer their stories 
complete in one issue. And a year 
ago this month we threw serials out of 
The American Magazine. We have 
kept a very careful check on reader 
reaction to our new program and I 
am satisfied that we made a smart 
move. Instead of putting two single 
installments of two serials on 20 pages, 
we now put one complete novel on 
those pages and what has happened? 
We now put 1,000,000 more pairs of 
eyes on those 20 pages than we did 
before. Worth while? Certainly. 
More traffic, more consumer satisfac- 
tion, a refinement. 

Re-study old methods, and remem- 
ber, the way you did it before may 
not be the best way. 

None of us, no matter how long 
we have sold or how expertly, is smart 
enough to remember all we know. 
Repeat that, again and again. We are 
not smart enough to remember all we 
know. Therefore, in all our training 
and re-training programs, we must go 
back, as did industry and the mili- 
tary, and start with fundamentals if 
we are to take advantage of the sum 
total of past sales knowledge and put 
it to work for greater sales volume 
through this increased army of sales 
personnel. 
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Ind sctrination: And last but by 
no means least, we must indoctrinate 
this sales army. It may not surprise 
you to learn that the heads of our 
Armed Forces quickly found out that 
the men we had drafted to fight this 
war were not fighters at all. So what 
did the Army and the Navy and the 
Marines do? Why, they started in- 
doctrination courses, not to teach these 
kids how to do the job of fighting, 
but to teach them why they had to do 
it, and do it better than anything 
they had ever done before in their 
lives. That is what you are going to 
have to do with the men who go to 
work for you. Because of the prac- 
tices they have observed in the past, 
many of them do not believe in the 
products or in the worthwhile objec- 
tives of your industry, nor do they 
believe in the companies for whom 
they previously worked. 


Men Who Know How 


Belief and understanding in the im- 
portance of our function is fundamen- 
tal. I found that out a long time ago. 
One of my first jobs was with a min- 
ing company and I very frankly did 
not like the work. One evening I 
met a traveling salesman who had 
come to the little Michigan town 
where I was working to sell, of all 
things, zithers. He told me he was 
in a wonderful business, He bought 
zithers for $5.00 and then sold them 
for anything the traffic would bear, 
depending on the terms, All the 
hunkies i the mines wanted the finer 
things in life for their children, among 
them a musical education, and there 
were no musical facilities available in 
this particular hamlet. The salesman 
was cleaning up. 

It looked good to me so I, too, 
became a zither salesman. These 
zithers were beautiful machines. They 
weren't the kind you laid on your lap 
and picked; they had hammers, you 
struck the keys and the hammers went 
down and hit the strings and they 
made beautiful music. 

Everything went well until the end 
of thirty days, when my original cus- 
tomers came back to me for more 
sheet music. We gave away thirty 
sheets of music with each zither. My 
customers wanted more music and then 
the cat was out of the bag. I dis- 
covered that this particular zither 
would play only in the key of “C.” 
When you got through with sMILEs, 
GOD SAVE THE KING, and the like, you 
couldn’t do a thing with DARDANELLA 
or HINDUSTAN. 

I wasn’t very old or very bright at 
the time, but neither was I very happy 
about what I was doing after that. 
Ultimately, I quit because, again, deep 


down inside of me was an abiding lac, 
of faith and conviction in the im. 

rtance, honesty, and integrity of the 
job I was doing and, consequently, | 
didn’t do it very well. 

Who is going to do this vital job of 
recruiting, of scientific selection, of 
training and retraining, of indoctring. 
tion? It can be done only by men 
who know how. America’s only secre; 
weapon is men who know how. No 
master plan evolved in Washington, 
or anywhere else, produced the mira. 
cle of war production. This miracle 
was achieved by hundreds of thousands 
of individuals working in plants and 
cities, big and small, who not only 
knew how to do something, but who 
were selected because of their “know 
how’’—people who were trained and 
indoctrinated into doing the job bet. 
ter and faster than ever before. And 
this production job really went into 
high when industry began to cooperate 
by trading techniques, methods, and 
even men. 

We on the sales front should not 
forget the lesson of cooperation. We 
have the task of reconverting people 
to selling and this is as difficult and 
as vital as the reconversion to plants. 
We can do it only if the profession 
of selling and sales management, in 
the process of preparation for this 
peacetime market, is willing to accept, 


as did the production people, the fact j 
that the job is ours and that it means | 


working together, to lick it. 


Prepare Now 


Regardless of politics, the time 1 
now and the climate is right. The 
American public is interested in pro 
grams which are sane, sound, and un- 
selfish and upon which they are sold 
as operating in their benefit. Any 
plan calling for bigger and better sales 
automatically operates in the public’ 
interest and in the maintenance of 
high-level employment. 

As sales managers and salesmen, 
we have been in the second line in é 
world at war. But we must be pre 
pared to take our places in the front 
lines when peace comes. This chal: 
lenge is made all the more important 
because it is an individual responst 
bility to the men in uniform. After 
the war, the man now in uniform wil 
be primarily interested in a job with# 
future. We can discharge a part of 
this responsibility if we individually 
prepare now to produce more sale 
which will make possible the job the 
returning serviceman is looking for. 

(Eprror’s Note: This article is built 
around a talk given last month by M- 


Motley before the Sales Executives Club 0! 
Rochester, in connection with the presenta: 


tion of the SALES MANAGEMENT annua 
award to that club.) 
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Campaigns and Marketing 


Tea Promotion 


For the first time since U. S. entry 
in the war, a nation-wide effort on tea 
is being developed, according to the 
Tea Bureau. This is the initial step 
toward full-scale post-war promotion 
of tea throughout the country, although 
merchandising in the cards for the 
immediate future will be limited. Plans 
are to resume full-scale promotion in 
the U. S. as soon as international con- 
ditions will permit. 

Development of this program fol- 
lows an eatly spring announcement 
that the Bureau's minimum budget 
would be nearly doubled for the 1944- 
1945 fiscal year. 


Plans call for a limited number of 
advertisements in a list of business 
publications and newspaper supple- 
ments, the reestablishment of a field 
staff to promote cooperative merchan- 
dising with the trade in certain sections 
of the country, and the development 
of consumer market information. With 
these and other plans in the formula- 
tive stage, Tea Bureau breaks its three- 
year enforced lapse of broad-scale 
activity. 

Being made now is a survey of buy- 
ing habits pertaining to both hot and 
iced tea, in 26 states, comprising 5 
geographical areas. 


Hue and Cry: Brand Names 


A landslide of letters, in answer to 
the advertisement, ‘““A Public Statement 


-] on Brand Advertising,” the first in the 
-| Fawcett Publications, Inc., series, has 


produced not only quantities of re- 
quests for reprints, but a number of 
dissenting voices. At least 25% of re- 
spondents, Fawcett admits, were mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, and almost 
toa man were definitely opposed to 
brand advertising. Surprisingly in- 
telligent and articulate, they indicated 
a “fundamental misconception” of 
brand advertising—many, it developed, 
thinking that it added to the cost of 
goods instead of reducing prices. En- 
tirely overlooked by the G.I.s was the 
fact that brand advertising may be 


instrumental in providing jobs after 
the war. 


Fawcett is encouraged with the fact 
that the advertisement, containing sev- 
etal thousand words of copy without 
benefit of illustration, drew such an 
audience. That it did, points to the 
fact that long advertisements are read, 
‘ven in wartime, if written in terms 
of public self-interest. The advertise- 
ment was prepared by Weston Hill, 
President of Hill Advertising, Inc. 
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In all, about 20 advertisements are 
planned. The schedule calls for four 
1,000-line insertions, interspersed with 
a series of two-column newspaper ad- 
vertisements featuring the beginnings 
and growth of various branded prod- 
ucts. Second of the series heads up, 
“Can Brand Advertising Take Up 
Where War Production Leaves Off?” 


tions, the New York Times Magazine 
section, and the Chicago Daily News 
Rotogravure section. 

Frankly romantic, the pleasant 
dreams theme, advertisements picture 
a recently engaged girl supposedly 
dreaming of her hero at war, a mother 
and small daughter, sleeping in fath- 
er’s bed. With such advertisements 
North Star believes it will hit the 
majority of women, who now, more 
than ever, are buying for the family. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
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This merchandise kit is 
being furnished to grocers 
over the country as a tie- 
up with the Owens-Illinois 
Giass Company’s sales cam- 
paign for glassed coffee. 


Keeping Posted 


One of the largest and most com- 
plete series of advertising campaigns 
by industries ever to appear in business 
papers is beginning with November 
issues by The Saturday Evening Post. 

Individual advertisements are to be 
used for specific magazines—for ex- 
ample, the automotive magazines will 
discuss The Post for automobiles; 
grocery books will stress The Post and 
food products. The other publication 
fields will be covered similarly. 

The series of 17 separate campaigns 
will appear in some 50 business papers. 
In addition, a special campaign aimed 
at the top stylists, department store 
executives, buyers, managers, and other 
specialists, will make its appearance in 
The New Yorker. 


Blanket Invitation 


To hammer home the maxim that 
in such times as these, women need 
a full quota of sleep—under a North 
Star Blanket, the North Star Woolen 
Mill Co., is using a series of four- 
color advertisements in eight national 
magazines, and as a departure from the 
norm, space in. two rotogravure sec- 
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Inc., New York City, is in charge of 
the campaign. 


Record Breaker 


Using 1,000-line newspaper adver- 
tisements in 80 cities, Decca Records, 
Inc., is opening its new advertising 
campaign with a series aimed at the 
expanding American record-listening 
public. 


The first advertisement attempts to 
explode the old adage that only 
classical music is ‘‘good’ music. Decca 
believes that classical music is the best 
of its kind, that America is rich in 
music, which it hopes to uncover and 
present on its recordings, arranged 
and recorded as the public wants it. 
Decca also has plans to record great 
literature, plays and regional music, to 
keep alive the great words which have 
been spoken, and to “capture the 
sounds of America” on record. 


The campaign, opening concurrently 
with the company’s tenth anniversary, 
is handled by Newell-Emmett Co., 
New York City. 

Decca, beginning in a small way 
during the depression, has cleared its 
last major hurdle. 
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The 


Delta main classroom 


Trips through the plant, giving dealer salesmen a first-hand 
knowledge of the methods used in building tools, are also 
a part of the Delta training to make their sales job easier. 


Brass Tacks Training Prepares Delta 


is attractive, air-conditioned. 
Lectures are held to a minimum; demonstrations, actual 
work with tools, and written tests are used. Groups are 
limited to eight to permit more individualized instruction. 


ROBERT P. MELIUs 


Based on an interview with 


Director of Sales 
The Delta Manufacturing Co. 
Milwaukee 


Dealer Salesmen for Post-War Selling 


No moss is gathering in the sales headquarters of this maker of light 


machine tools for the industrial and home-hobby markets—even 


though present production is going into the war effort. Dealers, 


skeptical at first, are now sending men to Milwaukee in bunches. 


HE Delta Manufacturing Co., 

Milwaukee, in peacetime the 

world’s largest maker of home 

power tools, is preparing a blue- 
print of its post-war program for the 
recapture of that business. The story 
of Delta’s amazing development is un- 
usual. It started, in large measure, a 
dozen or so years ago when the United 
States was sinking into a deep de- 
pression. 

Hundreds of thousands of men, 
many skilled mechanics and others 
hobbyists with aptitude for tools, 
mostly out of jobs or working part 
time, began to make things in their 
cellars and garrets or in garages. Some 
puttered around for the fun of it but 
others developed items they could sell. 
A portion of them established perm- 
anent businesses. 
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Delta, supplying the tools, expanded 
and flourished. Then came war. Power 
tools were demanded in every shop 
and mill throughout the land. Delta’s 
vast ability to produce these tools was 
immediately recognized by the Govern- 
ment, and since Pearl Harbor prac- 
tically everything it has produced has 
gone directly into shops and factories 
producing arms, munitions and other 
war supplies, or to the field services 
of the various Armed Forces. 

Technically, Delta is in the light 
machine tool business. It makes drill 
presses, cut-off saws, metal band saws, 
grinders, wood working tools, circular 
saws, jointers, shapers, scroll saws, 
lathes and so on. Largely, it introduced 
light machine tools to industry. Lend- 
Lease has been a big taker of its out- 
put. Its equipment has been found 


especially adaptable to mobile shops 
for both the Army and Navy and for 
air field maintenance ali over the 
world; for radar, electronics and fuse 
jobs, and for uncounted sub-contractors 
in war work. 


During the war certain problems 


have developed. There has been a tre- 
mendous shift in personnel in dealer 
stores. Many salesmen went into the 
Armed Forces; many others went to 
better paying jobs. Dealer forces were 
generally badly upset. It is felt that a 
large proportion of the salesmen who 
are in the Armed Forces may never 
return to the sales field. 

It is also recognized that if a mas 
is to sell a tool intelligently he has to 
know the tool and what it will do and 
be able to talk about it intelligently. A 
year or so ago Delta management de 
cided that, with peacetime competition 
somewhere on the horizon, it would 
be wise to start a school to train dealet 
salesmen. 

As the idea for the school developed 
it became apparent that there would 
be two jobs to do: 

1. A refresher course for those 
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whose salesmanship had been some- 
what dulled by the “easy” wartime 
glling and those coming back into the 
feld trom the war services. 

2. A training job from scratch for 
the new men who would have to be 
trained to fill the vacant places. 

The first step was to bring in all 
company representatives and put them 
through the school with special stress 
on the problems they would face dur- 
ing the post-war period. Special terri- 
torial problems which might come up 
were also discussed. Each man was giv- 
en 40 hours’ instruction on the ma- 
chines. They tore the machines down 
and built them up. They were also 
given sales and service courses. 

A small class was brought in each 
week. The first session started on Mon- 
day noon and continued to five o'clock. 
The rest of the week morning and 
afternoon sessions were held. Starting 
eatly in May, dealers were invited to 
send in one or more of their salesmen 
for the courses which, by that time, 
had been rewritten and perfected. 

Since then dealer salesmen classes 
have been brought in regularly each 


Delta classes bring together men from 
all parts of the country—here we see 
Delmas Finnicum, Charleston, W. Va.; 
William Sindell, New York City, and 
Earl Miller in his Texas boots study- 
ing a piece of equipment in the plant. 


Key Delta department heads explain the 
broad sales, advertising, service, and 
credit policies of the company. (At the 
right) Walter Schutz, advertising man- 
ager, tells an interested class how 


sales promotion backs up field selling. 
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week. The maximum permitted is 
eight to a class; preferably six. This 
means in effect almost individual in- 
struction. The company has a room, 
fitted as a class room, where 16 
machines can be operated with addi- 
tional cut-out models to reveal the 
working parts. 

Robert P. Melius, director of sales; 
was interviewed at the Delta plant 
by a staff writer for SM. Mr. Melius, 
commenting on the operation of the 
school, said: ““When the dealer sales- 
men arrive we put them up at a good 
hotel and pay necessary expenses while 
in Milwaukee. The dealer pays ex- 
penses to and from Milwaukee. We 
make it plain, in advance, that the 
men are not brought here for a good 
time. They are here to work and to 
learn. We do not pay personal ex- 
penses, telephone calls, liquor or valet 
bills. We do not take them to night 
clubs. 

“If your salesman is coming with 
the idea that the trip is for fun, we 
tell our dealers not to send him. When 
the men get here we tell them where 
they can find good eating places. We 
tell them that we expect them to eat 
well, and that we will refund the costs, 
but that we don’t expect them to go 
for $3 steaks in a big way. We add: 
“Your boss has sent you here at a cost 
of considerable money, so get all you 
can out of our course.’ 

“When the man checks out, the 
hotel, on our instructions, bills him 
for all personal charges. We pay the 
legitimate bill. When the salesman re- 
turns home we follow up with a 
friendly letter telling him how happy 
we have been to have him with us and 
that we hope he has benefitted from 
the work done. 

“In the beginning no dealer ever 
sent more than one man. They seemed 
to be a bit wary, not knowing just 


what results they would get. Now they 
send two or three at a time. Right now 
we have full classes scheduled ahead 
for each week to about three months 
in advance. Interest is steadily increas- 
ing. That, I think, is proot that we are 
doing a job.” 

Two distinct jobs are now being 
done, Mr. Melius points out. These 
are (a) a careful outlining of all 
problems of wartime selling and (b) 
the post-war problem which means 
fitting the men for peacetime selling 
when competition may be very keen. 
During the week the visiting salesmen 
will meet in turn, talk with, and re- 
ceive practical messages from the fol- 
lowing: 

The sales manager, the credit man- 
ager, the order department head, per- 
haps as many as four representatives 
of the sales department, the advertising 
department, and one man each from 
the engineering and service depart- 
ments. 

“We believe these personal contacts 
are important,” Mr. Melius maintains, 
“We think it helps when the man, 
somewhere out on the firing line, 
knows personally the factory man he 
may later contact by letter or telephone 
on business.” 

As the course progresses the sales 
manager, or assistant sales manager, 
will give a 45-minute talk, during 
which time he will cover the market 
and the future peacetime market, cur- 
rently the subject of priority regula- 
tions, the company’s sales policy, and 
such sales points as they should know. 

The service manager, who also talks 
for about 45 minutes, explains the 
proper methods and procedure for or- 
dering parts for the ultimate consumer, 
stressing the needs for servicing as 
well as going after the parts business. 

Approximately two hours, and this 
is one of the highlights of the course, 
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are devoted to a thorough presentation 
of the complete advertising and sales 
promotion program as developed by 
W. E. Schutz, director of advertising. 
This shows how the entire project 1s 
a part of the selling job, how the ob- 
jective is set up for each campaign, 
how it is reached, and how the dealer 
is included in these plans so that he 
gets the maximum benefit out of the 
work. 


Post-War Market Is Assured 


The campaigns are divided into 
three groups: the industrial market, the 
school market, and the homecraft 
market. This latter campaign, and the 
promotional work connected with it, 
assure the dealers that Delta is plan- 
ning for the post-war market and that 
they are going to have splendid sales 
on these tools for this particular work. 

After that an executive head, usually 
Mr. Melius himself, outlines what is 
anticipated in the future, both immedi- 
ately and over an extended period. 
This encourages the man for it points 
out the possibilities ahead of him if 
he will concentrate on the job and 
really work. 

When the course is completed each 
man is presented with a loose-leaf 
book which holds all the lessons of the 
week, questions with answers, and 
other vital matter. In this book a full 
chapter is devoted to each machine. It 
becomes a permanent record which 
may be used at any time for refresher 
purposes. 

In addition to dealing with each 
machine, its uses and operation, and 
everything which needs to be known 
about it, there are other chapters cov- 
ering where to sell, the market, oper- 
ational features, service and mainte- 
nance, accessories and attachments, etc. 


There are certain basic features found 
in all Delta machines. There are also 
certain “best ways’ to present these 
features to the prospect. 

The reasons for these features and 
why certain things are done in a par- 
ticular way and what they mean in both 
selling and operation are thoroughly 
covered. Illustrations are used to make 
the text clearer. 

As the courses proceed the visiting 
salesmen are given .a questionnaire 
form to fill out. Unless the replies are 
satisfactory the instructors go over the 
matter again. 

“The purpose of the questionnaire 
is to determine if we are getting the 
messages across,” Mr. Melius points 
out. “We want to know if we are do- 
ing an adequate job or if we may be 
falling down. We never embarrass the 
men. Our purpose is to work with 
them in an intelligent manner. 

“We spend the day with them, 
lunch with them, and get to know 
them, but we don’t go night-clubbing 
with them. We don’t want any at- 
mosphere of frivolity to develop. We 
continue to impress them throughout 
the week, without exactly saying so, 
that this is a serious business. We do 
tell them, frankly, that the work they 
are doing with us will mean much to- 
ward developing their future earning 
capacity.” 

When the lessons started many 
salesmen were rather cool toward the 
idea. They said, with some frankness, 
“We know all about these machines. 
What can you teach us?” However, 
after they have taken their courses, 
after they have torn the various tools 
down and rebuilt them with their own 
hands, and have listened to factory 
experts discuss each part telling why 
it was constructed or designed in this 
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N.F.S.E. Award Goes to 
Raymond Bill and 
R. D. Keim 


Ray Bill, editor and president of Sa.es 
MANAGEMENT, and: R. D. Keim, vice- 
president of E. R. Squibb & Sons, were 
presented with placques in recognition of 
their services in the early organizational 
work of the National Federation of Sales 
Executives. The presentations were made 
at the October 24 meeting of the New 
York Sales Executives Club by George S. 
Jones, Jr., vice-president in charge of 
sales of Servel, Inc., and president of the 
National Federation of Sales Executives. 
Messrs. Bill and Keim were, respectively, 
the first and second N.F.S.E. presidents. 


way or that, they now often respond, 
“Why didn’t we get all this sooner?” 
Those who were a bit skeptical in 
the beginning, according io Mr. 
Melius, often prove to be the most 
enthusiastic. 
The lessons, too, are so built that 


they unfold much like a story book, § (TI 
They start out with the story of the § sles 
organization of the company, its a 
growth and achievements. This gives J jmp 
the men a picture that few of them Jj shatte 
knew before and it leaves them with J many 
an enthusiasm they probably could not 9% 
achieve otherwise. Also, it prepares 
them mentally to be alert for all that D: 
follows. 

The Delta Manufacturing Co. sells f Fo 
through mill supply houses, machinery 9&0 


houses and retail hardware stores— 
never direct to the user. During the 
recent war years the business of the 
hardware houses has generally faded, 
though some have adapted themselves 
to the changing situation. 


Stress Application of Tools 
The company travels its own men to 


contact dealers and they work with the ~ 
dealer salesmen and alone in contact- a 
ing industry. One of the main jobs is on 
to help the dealer salesmen to recog- 2 
nize the many applications of the tools. 
To get results it is held vitally im- 
portant to get the salesman’s time, in- 
sure that he is well informed and that J , 
he has a real interest in selling the J. 
tools. se 
War requirements took a tool that 0 
was originally designed for homecraft J 
shops and made it an important part of J 
industrial shops, both large and small, there 


and proved that it can do a real job |, 
in commercial manufacture. The com- 
pany is confident that after peace re- 
turns it will remain an integral part J 
of shop equipment. | 

However, even now, before it can the 
be in a position to make. any extensive y 


deliveries to the homecraft and hobby svae 
trade, it is laying the groundwork for wt 
a return to its first love. The manage J.) 
ment believes that hundreds of thou- ali 
sands of soldiers who have been in all 
the maintenance divisions of the thou 


Armed Forces will come home with 4 J,.4. 
new knowledge of Delta tools. And 
they think that there are hundreds of 
thousands of others, become familiat 
with tools for the first time in their 
lives through war work in factories, 
who will set up small shops in theit 
own homes. 
Delta advertising is already telling 
the story of how working with tools 
makes worries vanish and brings com- 
plete relaxation. A new book, free if 
you want it, entitled “Happiness fii, 
Your Hands,” is ready for you. Time ., 
for hobbies, they think, will be neat §)),,. 
soon after the war is over. lom 
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(The following letter was written to all 
alesmen for Bachmann Bros., Phila- 
delphia manufacturers of plastic products, 
by Albert H. Redles, secretary of the 
company in charge of sales. It’s aimed at 
chattering the belief now held by too 
many salesmen that the gravy train is go- 
ing to run forever.) 


Dear Jim: 

For some salesmen, these are dan- 
gerous days. 

For others today, with all its un- 
precedented conditions and restrictions, 
presents a golden opportunity—an 
opportunity which you and every other 
slesman should know about and do 
smething about — beginning right 
yow. In conversation the other night 
with several good friends of mine, all 
leading sales executives of many in- 
dustries, we talked about the outstand- 
ing danger spots in today’s exceptional 
setup—the things which salesmen must 
recognize and guard against for their 
own and their companies’ benefit. 


The Danger Spots 


1. Sales are so easy to make—orders 
afe so easy to get—many salesmen are 
inlined to relax their efforts. They 
have become ‘“‘chesty” over their in- 
creased sales. They have increased their 
own living expenses and forget that 
there is an end to every honeymoon. 

2. Deliveries are way behind— 
orders cannot be filled—many orders 
cannot be accepted. 

Salesmen are discouraged. They be- 
come lax in their efforts and habits; 
they have curtailed their calls and on 
such calls as they do make, they are 
too full of excuses instead of keeping 
up their selling efforts against the time 
when the House will be hungry for 
orders. They should continue to talk 
quality, superiority, reasons why, even 
though they cannot take and deliver 
orders today. 

3. A sellers market, like this one, 
makes lithe competitors “cocky.” This 
S$ competition’s inning—their big 
hance to grow strong and prosperous, 
While the going is comparatively easy. 
Salesmen must realize that when the 
shooting is over, thev will face more 
and tougher competition than ever. 
_4. The material shortage in many 
lines is Opening markets for many sub- 
stitutes, which will be serious compe- 
ition later on. For example, plastic vs. 
etal—synthetic vs. the real thing— 
‘luminum vs. steel—magnesium vs. 
aluminum — vitamins vs. drugs. It 
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A Sales Manager Warns His Men 
Against “Prosperity Fever” 


Meet Mr. Redles, who wrote this letter. 


won't be long before many salesmen 
will be facing competition they never 
dreamed of before. 

5. Expansion of productive capacity 
in many basic lines will mean intensive 
competition later on to keep those 
plants operating profitably. 

. Too many salesmen are forget- 
ting the lesson of the late twenties. 
They are not saving for the inevitable 
(but temporary) rainy day of the post- 
war period. This is the time to work 
harder—to sell harder—and save more. 

7. Salesmen are wasting a lot of 
time and energy talking war and ‘‘con- 
ditions” with buyers. Don’t try to be a 
war prophet. Leave that to the military 
leaders. Your job and mine is selling. 

8. Credits need extra watching in 
times like these. Lots of buyers have 
overloaded against threat of inflation. 
If their hunches prove wrong, and they 
over-reach their capital, or their busi- 
ness starts to sag, the seller holds the 
bag. Failures are increasing. Don’t en- 
courage over-buying even if the Gov- 
ernment permits it. 

9. While it is a good time to culti- 
vate new friends and get new cus- 
tomers, hold on to your old ones. Make 
that rule 4¢1—and never let them for- 
get that your line is best and that you 
still “love ’em.”’ 

10. The rush of orders, on the one 
hand, or the lack of deliveries on the 
other, is going to unbalance a lot of 
men. Don’t let this get your goat. 

11. Rumors come thick and fast 


these days. Watch out for them. Don’t 
be a rumor spreader. Don’t rush 
around whispering about possible price 
increases, shortages, etc. That’s the 
kind of loose talk that already has 
caused a lot of people to over-buy— 
hoard—overtax their credit—and over- 
inflate their inventories. Help your 
customers to buy sensibly and they 
still will be good customers when a 
lot of speculators are out of business. 

Maintain the position of our product 
and our House in the buyer’s mind, 
even if orders are easy to get—or de- 
liveries hard to make. 

Geographically, the post-war period 
may get under way first in the East. 
Economic rays usually travel in the 
sun’s course from east to west. This 
tendency will be strengthened if war 
goods production tends to shift toward 
the Pacific Coast centers after the end- 
ing of the German war and with con- 
tinuation of the Japanese war. Sales 
campaigns in western territories, there- 
fore, allow more time for planning, 
but not too long. 


Three Post-War Angles 


Industrially, the coming post-war 
period will witness outstanding activity 
in three main lines: First, of course, 
there is a promise of a fresh start for 
mapas which have been suppressed 

y war. The revival will offer a match- 
less opportunity for introducing 
changes and reforms. For example, it 
is to be hoped that salesmen will take 
advantage of the situation to push 
standardization, drop obsolete items, 
and refuse to revive trade evils. 

Second—youthful industries © will 
forge ahead in their stage of rapid 
growth. This refers to plastics, avi- 
ation, electronics, and other relative 
newcomers. Third — despite over- 
whelming surpluses of many items, an 
impressive volume of military and 
naval equipment will be in continued 
demand to outfit world police forces. 

In a broad outline, this is the shape 
of sales conditions to come. It is, there- 
fore, in order for us to appraise our 
position as well as condition in relation 
to the analysis herewith given and to 
assure you that we are ready to keep 
our machinery in gear as we move 
(when the time arrives) from war pro- 
duction to post-war reconversion. You 
should make your blueprint and keep 
alert for one of the most productive 
periods which our selling profession 
has ever known. By working together, 
always cognizant of the fact that we 
are (through selling) going to con- 
tribute our share to the much talked 
about post-war security of America 
and through it, the world. 

Very truly yours, 
ALBERT H. REDLES 
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personnel development? Socony-Vacuum blueprints them, uses the check-lists for discussion 
and refresher training in sales conferences. Why not adapt the idea for your own use? 


BY R. C. SHANNON 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine. 


Lubrite Patterns Supervisory Duties 
For Its Zone Sales Managers 


What responsibilities should a zone manager assume with respect to sales? To personnel and 


Lubrite Division 
St. Louis, Mo. 


of coaching, developing, and working with sales- 

men should have before them a definite statement 

of their functions, we developed two simple man- 
agement tools in the form of check-lists which have proved 
to have unusual value. 

They were developed with this fundamental idea in 
mind: Salesmen as a group are temperamental, but much 
can be done to develop their latent ability if their contacts 
with their direct supervisors are friendly and constructive. 
If this friendly situation does not exist, there is no way 
of telling how many sales and how much business might 
be lost. Further, in the one situation continuity of organiza- 
tion is preserved, and in the other, turnover increases. 

The guide sheets are used by us as part of the agenda in 
all meetings of zone managers. By emphasizing the various 
factors on the one devoted to sales, it is possible to raise 
the sights of the zone manager concerning what is expected 
of him, and what he, in turn, must expect of the salesmen 
who report to him. 

With slight revisions, these forms have served us for 
four years or more, and we have found them exceptionally 
valuable. We believe other companies might profitably 
adapt the main features of the idea, working out the details 
te conform to the functions assigned to managers in their 
own specific management pattern. 

Fundamentally the duties of a zone manager are to 
promote sales and develop men. 


| ex that men charged with the responsibility 


Sales 
1. Should be able to sell and demonstrate how to sell. 


2. Plan and hold frequent sales meetings at least once 
per month. 
a) Must be interesting. 
b) Must start and finish on time. 
c) Must be informative. 
d) Let men take part. 
e) Keep on a business-like plane. 
f) Must keep up to date on salesman’s problems. 
g) Help find solution to them. 


3. Train men in the technique of selling. 
a) Increase production without strain. 
b) Improve quality of work. 


4. Keep men happy in their work and on their territories. 
a) Point out possibilities of his territory. 
b) Show places for new business. 
c) Point out places for business improvement. 


5. Keep men looking ahead with workable sales plans 
and active prospect file. 
a) Point out importance of prospect file. 
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10. 


b) 


. See that man knows his product and its application. 


a) 
b) 


c) Test story on people who have said NO. 
. Sell idea of keeping good sales records. 


a) 


b) 
c) 


. Review sales records and standings. 


a) 
b) 


vary with the type of territory.) 
c) Concentrate on weak spots in territory. 


Should have a list of good prospects. (This list will 


Should talk to and from the chart. 
Tell the quality story. 


Too many records tend to confuse rather tha 
enlighten. 

Records should be kept neatly. 

Records should indicate progress being made. 


Keep records posted to date. 

Compare sales with quota. 

Point out items that need special effort. 
Point out standing with other men in zone. 
Make route of territory and see that man works it 
according to route. 

Point out need of good call-report on every call 
Point out importance of collection report on every 
account that owes the company. 

Present information from office is sufficient. 
Information furnished—potential of counties—car 
registration—truck and tractor registration. 


j) Check brief-case contents and use of same. 


a) 


b) 
c) 


d) 
¢) 
f) 


8) 


. Point out importance of bulk-plant operation. 


There will be times when this all or in part will 
be a function of operating department; in that case, 
salesmen will have no responsibility. 

Show man how to work with and develop agent 
Teach man to watch condition of bulk-plant stods 
to see that they are adequate and that all slow 
moving items are properly handled; also that sted 
turnover is what ft should be. ; 
Teach men to observe condition of motor equip 
ment and tanks, especially when company owned 
Show man how to talk to agent about the pet 
centage of market he is getting. 

Point out various markets to agents. 

1. Dealer 

2. Consumer 

3. Farm 

4. Any special market, such as drilling, road build 
ing, or any other special work. 

Housekeeping of BX stations and bulk plant. 


Should know something about real estate values. 


a) 
b) 


Locations for new stations. s 
Recommendations for continuance or discontinu: 
ance of stations we have at the present time. 
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MEN! 


300,000 JOBS 
TO DO TODAY 


These are busy days for everybody in the 
About 4,300,000 
Toll and Long Distance messages go 


telephone business. 


over the lines in the average business 
day. (That’s in addition to more than 
100,000,000 daily local conversations. ) 


Most of these millions of messages go 
through all right but sometimes the Long 
Distance lines to war-busy centers get 
crowded. Then the Long Distance oper- 
ator may ask your help by saying — 
“Please limit your call to 5 minutes.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


11. 


12. 


10. 


Point out sales value of advertising. 
a) Special campaigns. 

b) National advertising as a whole. 
c) Radio. 

d) Bill boards. 

e) “Miles to” signs. 


Should have definite objective for each man—these 
added together should equal the zone objective. 

a) Quota that can be reached. 

b) Contests that can be won. 


Personnel 


. Must have patience and not be fault-finding. 
. Should have analytical mind. 


. Should have not more than ten men to contact. 


a) All men should be seen on their territory at least 
once per month. 

b) Should spend at least one to three days with man 
working territory, making calls and following 
regular routine work. 

c) It is bad and ill-advised to take a man off his 
regular routine work to high spot the territory 
each time you call. 


Should keep men informed on all company policies 

and reasons why behind them. 

a) Take no advantages that men do not have. Bolster 
man by sticking to the line. 

b) Should keep men interested in and enthusiastic 
about company and management. 


. Must show leadership. 


. Be honest with men. 


a) If man cannot make good, get rid of him. 
b) Tell him why. 


. Be careful how you spend your money when you are 


with men. 

a) Slot machines. 

b) Gambling of any kind. 

c) Do not borrow from men. 

d) Expense accounts should be watched and checked. 


. Must like your men. 


a) Have no favorites. 

b) Show no favoritism. 

c) Deal fairly and squarely with all men. 

d) Do not allow any personal prejudices to sway your 
feelings. 

e) Observe man’s reaction to constructive criticism. 

f) Praise man for his personal improvements. 


. Should be good judge of men. 


a) Study why men succeed. 
b) Study why men fail. 


Be sure and careful to make right impression on men. 

a) Make men respect you through your real ability 
and good judgment. 

b) You will impress different men differently—each 
man special case—requires special treatment. 


. Train men for managerial ability and promotion. 


. Suggest personal improvement. 


a) Special attention to any outstanding weakness. 
b) Special courses, night schools, etc. 


. Teach man to talk forcefuly and pronounce words 


correctly. 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


Develop health and personal good habits of men. 

a) Suggest hobby for man, something not too ca. 
pensive and something of good exercise that will 
bring him in contact with people. 

b) Suggest reading matter, some business paper such 
as National Petroleum News, some fiction, some 
sales books and The Readers Digest. 

c) Diet. 

1. Over-weight has a tendency to slow a man down. 

2. Under-weight has a tendency to affect vitality. 
d) Physical. 

1. Chronical aches and pains are annoying. 

2. Attention should be called to bad teeth. 

3. Attention should be called to bad breath. 

4. If glasses are needed, should be recommended. 

e) Temperance. 

f) Suggest proper dress. 


See that salesman’s wife and family are happy about 
his connection with the company. 

a) The city they live in. 

b) Schools for the children. 

c) Husband gone nights. 

d) Type of work he has to do. 


Teach man to deal fairly and squarely with the com- 
pany and dealers. 

a) Claims. | 
b) Mechanical failures blamed on the product. 
c) Adjustments. 

d) Mistakes made in office. 


Care of company car. 

a) Inspection. 

b) Care. 

c) Driving. 

d) Attitude toward particular make of car. 


Teach men to cooperate with each other. 

a) Do anything and everything they can to promote 
the welfare of the company any place. 

b) Man must feel he can contact and talk to district 
or general sales manager. 


Insist that men be prompt to answer all mail and 
requests from the office. 


Counsel with men on personal affairs if they want you 
to and give your best’ advice at all times. 


Sell idea of systematic savings account, if only small. 


Must build confidence in man. 

a) Confidence in himself. 

b) Confidence in his possibilities with the company. 
c) Confidence in his territory and his product. 


Planned training produces, on part of the salesmen: 
a) Organized thinking. 
b) Organized planning of work 


Purpose. 

a) Increase production without strain. 

b) Develop personal qualities of the men. 
c) Improve personal life of the salesman. 


Backing up all of these, you must offer the proper 
incentive. 


Company profits. 

a) Improved quality of work. 
b) Improved quantity of work. 
c) Reduced turn-over of men. 
d) Increased morale. 

e) Better organization. 
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GRIT Families Follow the Features ! e Dad looks for The News 
... “Capitol Keyhole”... ‘Sports Chatter”... 
“Rod and Gun”. €) Mom wouldn't miss GRIT’S recipes, 
mote sewing helps and household hints. Se Sis goes 
strict for “Friendly Talk with Girls", the movie and radio 
| and features. & Bud likes the comics, ‘‘Seck Hawkins” 
nie and “Odd, Strange and Curious”, and they all go 
for the Story Section. Products advertised in GRIT enjoy 
= the benefits of loyalty and confidence of readership. 
ny. And GRIT is read faithfully, intensely in GRIT America 
sins —the heart of Small Town America—where more than 2,000,000 
| families live and work and buy! GRIT’S more than 500,000 
circulation includes 1 out of every 5 families in GRIT America. 
You CAN DO A MORE COMPLETE SELLING JOB WITH 
_ | ea = — Se 


SMALL TOWN AMERICA’S GREATEST FAMILY WEEKLY 
with more than 500,000 weekly circulation 
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Seriously—Do Prospects Know 


What You’re Talking About? 


Field investigators who have conducted over 600,000 interviews 


give A. S. Bennett Associates the lowdown on why so many ques- 


tionnaires don’t bring exact or even intelligible answers. Their ex- 


perience is valuable to those who write sales bulletins or promotion. 


ALLUP samplings, according 
to a new book, “What Amer- 
ica Thinks,” indicate that to 
70% of the American public 

the term “free enterprise” means either 
nothing at all or means freedom to 
put over a fast one in a business deal, 
if you can. And this, despite the fact 
that for years, especially during the 
war years when we have had a rash of 
institutional advertising, businessmen 
have poured millions of dollars into 
campaigns designed to ward off further 
encroachments by the State. 

This is indicative of what the late 
Raymond Clapper doubtless had in 
mind when he wrote, “Never over- 
estimate the people’s knowledge nor 
under-estimate their intelligence.” 
Averaged over the years they get pretty 


much what they want, even though 
they may be inarticulate in the asking; 
but what they get may not be what you 
want them to take. 

Right now an almost inpenetrable 
screen has developed between the 
manufacturer and his customers. Few 
of the normal sources of consumer 
acceptance are trustworthy. Due to 
scarcities and rationing, the consumer 
is forced to take whatever is available, 
and in the form, amount, quality, and 
type of package offered. 

Consequently, sales figures are not 
indicative of acceptance. The cigarette 
maker, for example, can’t get any line 
on what people really want by what 
they buy today. Is a new package ac- 
ceptable, a change in product desir- 
able? Does advertising account for 1n- 


creased sales, or is a decline due 4 
weak advertising ? 

Because neither sales figures nor t¢ 
tailers nor wholesalers can supply th 
answer, we find an unparalleled num 
ber of surveys being conducted } 
manufacturers, by advertising agencies 
by professional research organizations 
But, as pointed out in the opening 
paragraph, if you ask your field work. 
ers to find out how the public regard 
“free enterprise” the answers aren't 
going to be worth much. 


What’s Wrong? 


A. S. Bennett, a New York (¢ ity re- 
search man with some 20 years’ ex. 
perience, set out to find out at the grass 
roots what is wrong with surveys, and 
he asked resident research workers 
throughout the country to take their 
hair down. Instead of asking set, cir- 
cumscribed questions, he merely gave 
them some main headings and a blue 
notebook and told them to shoot away 

They welcomed the chance, and he 
received returns from field workers in 
26 states who had worked on 13,594 
jobs and had 626,370 interviews 
These workers were reasonably wel 
satisfied with the instructions sen 
them, and with the supervision given; 


As established by U. S. Department of Commerce 


Population 145,156 
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A true picture of Binghamton as a market must include the complete 
Metropolitan District. In these 6 miles of the Susquehanna Valley 
is a compact, solidly populated area of high income families which 
in the 1929-39 decade had the best employment record of all N. Y. 
State industrial counties, and have been plenty war-busy since. These 
families support 10 fine department stores; a large number of specialty 
shops; one of the 70 furniture and household stores carries the largest 
stock between New York and Cleveland; 37 drug stores and more than 
400 grocery stores including 30 fine supers. This one newspaper 
affords 89.7% family coverage of entire Metropolitan Binghamton. In 
addition 44% in the surrounding area of over 100,000 more population. 


THE 


BINGHAMTON 
PRESS One of 21 Gannett Newspapers - -- 


Represented by J. P. McKinney & Son—New York, 


Chicago, San Francisco 


—— 
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wording of questionnaires and with 
the age-sex-color-income, et cetera, 
breakdowns required. 

In fact, 90% of the most experi- 
enced field workers criticized the 
length or the wording of question- 
naires, and 60% found fault with the 
breakdowns. 

75% said questionnaires are too 
long. 

50% said questionnaires are too 
repetitious. 

15% said questionnaires have too 
many big words. 

10% said questionnaires are too 
hazy. 

15% said questionnaires have con- 
fusing cross references. 

20% said questionnaires get too per- 
sonal. 


They Apply to Salesmen, Too 


These field workers are in much the 
same position as your salesmen who 
are far away from home and have to 
depend upon written instructions for 
guidance. These evidences of confusion 
in the minds of research workers may 
possibly be duplicated in many sales 
organizations: 


1. Too long. When questions are 
too long to be quickly grasped by re- 
spondents there is bound to be con- 
fusion in answering. “If the survey 
is short and to the point I know more 
truthful and accurate answers are given 
... “When the questionnaire is too 
long the victim may abruptly terminate 
the interview out of sheer press of 
other duties or give perfunctory an- 
swers to questions in order to get the 
ordeal over with.” 


2. Repetition. This annoys people. 
They're likely to say: “You asked me 
that before.” “In a recent hand-lotion 
test,” says a New York field worker, 
“one question asked was: ‘which hand 
lotion leaves your hands more moist?’ 
Questions before had asked ‘more 
sticky’—'soft and smooth’—and ‘which 
one dries faster?’ . . . Then did ‘moist’ 
mean ‘too damp to put on a glove’ or 
pleasantly ‘not dry?’ Since at least 75% 
of those interviewed asked me to ex- 
plain, it must have been ambiguous.” 


3. Too big words. Many question- 
haires are altogether too erudite. Even 
such simple words as ‘economist’ and 
staple groceries’ aren’t understood . . . 
In a survey for tooth paste being 
made among people in the lower edu- 
tational brackets I got blank looks 
when I read from the questionnaire 
Words like ‘efficacy—discriminate—di- 
Versify,” ”’ reports a Maryland worker. 
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1Q45 MERCHANDISING 


THE LOOSE LEAF WAY! 


1945 will be full of changes. Overnight government 
freezes on certain materials . . . releases on others .. . will 
mean quick changes in catalogs, price lists, supplements, 
bulletins. New products and reinstated items to meet waiting 
civilian demands will call for constant additions. The flex- 
ibility that is exclusively LOOSE LEAF will be more needed 
than ever before! 


There are other good reasons, too, why you should 
plan the LOOSE LEAF way for 1945... suchas... 


@ AMPLE ROOM FOR FUTURE EXPANSION ... most important in new 
1945 catalogs, which are likely to start small and grow fast. 


@ IDEAL FOR INDEXING ... more necessary than ever in days to 


come for instant reference and quick finding of data. 


@ CONVENIENCE OF OPENING ... sheets lie flat for quick, easy reading. 


@ SAVES PAPER... 


a AE 
ty 


specific pages for specific purposes ... no waste. 


You'll want the quality and stamina of NATIONAL COVERS, 
too. Write us for advice and constructive help in your plan- 


ning . .. or, if you prefer, our representative will call, 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


AND MAKERS OF LOOSE LEAF COVERS 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON 


ENGINEERS 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


“and speaking of eye-appeal 
reminds you of 


LEE LARSON 
HIGHWAY DISPLAYS...” 


@ Service is COMPLETE...from ideas that 
CLICK to. finished installation and main- 
tenance. 


@ Just name the size, type, quantity. No job too 
big or too small. 


@ We cover the nation. 


@ Long record of successful achievement, serving 
foremost national advertisers, from automobile 
manufacturers to beverage and insurance 
companies. 


Why not ask our representative to call on 
you—now! No obligation, of course. 


LEE LARSON & COQ. 


ESTABLISHED 1929 WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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4. Confusing cross-checks, Clear 
as the Einstein theory was this bit of 
construction, as reported by an Illinois 
worker: “When you get a “No” to 
question 13, skip to question 16F; if 
answer is “Yes,” then go back to ques- 
tion 4G and probe for comment, pro- 
vided the answer to 4G was the same 
as the answer to 2B.” 

The 60% of most experienced 
workers who criticized surveys on the 
ground of quotas or breakdowns are 
sometimes tempted to get into another 
profession when they are instructed to 
(this is a direct quote): “find a 23. 
year-old man who owns an apartment, 
lives in it, is a college graduate, is 
married, has at least three children, is 
a Catholic, a Democrat, belongs to a 
labor union, has a white-collar job, 
and drinks tomato juice in the morn- 
ing.” 


Don’t Patronize Researchers 


Many a questionnaire fails to get 
results because it sounds patronizing 
or insults the intelligence of respon- 
dents or field workers. One organiza- 
tion, so an Ohio worker reports, always 
begins instructions this way: “Knock 
on the door, or use door bell if one is 
available.” She adds, ‘“The next time 
I see that line I'm going to tell them 
that my approach is to bash in the 
door with an axe, thereby gaining in- 
stant attention.” 

The responses of these professional 
question-askers clearly indicate that 
most of our troubles in sampling the 
public or retailers or our own sales- 
men or almost any other group come 
from going off half cocked. We get an 
idea which calls for a widespread 
study—and we want the answers to be 
ready the day before yesterday. 

As A. S. Bennett says, after review- 
ing the returns from his unique study, 
“There probably isn’t a market te- 
search man in the business who 
couldn’t improve on his own formula 
or procedure on a marketing field study 
if he had been given a little more time 
. . . Practically every criticism offered 
by these’ workérs could have been 
ironed out by thorough pre-testing be- 
fore sending the survey out into the 
entire market. This might have re- 
quired a month’s time and cost from 
2% to 5% of the total budget, but the 
results of the survey would have been 
of a higher order of dependability. 
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bought by most prosperous people in —— 
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The “Program Unit Book,” a visual 
aid for New York Life Insurance 
agents, shows graphically how in- 
surance can supplement benefits 
under Soci2zl Security. Sheets are 
graduated in size, tabbed for quick 
reference to program units running 
from $2,000 to $10,000 in size. A 
single sheet in the back can be 
folded out to give pertinent figures 
for any age between 20 and 50. 


Visual Sales Tools 


Two of the most recent selling helps made available to agents are 


built around Social Security and its relation to the life insurance 
program. What they are and how they are used are described here. 


N the field of life insurance, it is 
important to capture the pros- 
pect’s attention quickly, and hold 
it until the sales presentation can 

be made. From its nature, the selling 
of insurance must be accompanied by 
pertinent facts and figures, varying 
with information supplied by the pros- 
pect. Anything an agent can use to 
enable him to furnish the needed facts 
quickly, without fumbling, is useful 
to him. This accounts for the excellent 
sponse New York Life Insurance Co. 
has had for the visual sales tools it 
Provides for its Agents. 

Two of the newest of such tools, 

th made available to agents this past 
‘ummer, tie in with the Government's 

cial Security program. They are 
based on suggestions for methods of 
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augmenting retirement benefits (avail- 
able to workers in many lines at the 
age of 65) or the survivor benefits 
for families of breadwinners. 

One of these visual aids, the ‘‘Co- 
ordinator” (of Social Security benefits 
and insurance), has been reprinted 
and will soon have attained a circula- 
tion of 60,000. It is a compact folder 
on which an agent may enter data com- 
prising an analysis of the financial 
status of a prospect, under the assump- 
tion that he will die at some stated 
time. A booklet of instructions is also 
furnished to agents, to enable them to 
fill in the form from data supplied by 
the prospect, on his earnings, his age, 
the ages of his dependents, and similar 
information. 

Take John Smith, for example, who 


Break the Ice 
With Prospects for New York Life 


has a wife and three children, and who 
earns an average of $200 a month. 
Gaining attention by asking Smith to 
name the minimum amount his family 
would require for living expenses upon 
his death, and the amount he and his 
wife would require upon his retirement 
at the age of 65, the agent, by filling 
in the proper blanks specifying the 
ages of the various members of the 
family, can give a clear picture of what 
the family’s financial status would be 
in the event of Smith’s death. The 
blanks of the Coordinator are arranged 
to show how the family income under 
Social Security would change, as each 
child reaches the age of 18, leaving 
a gap before the widow reaches the 
age of 65, during which she would 
have no income from that source. This 
would make it easy for the agent to fill 
in the proper blanks showing how 
Smith’s insurance would supplement 
the family income, and how much ad- 
ditional insurance might be needed to 
bring the figure up to the required 
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minimum. Another section of the Co- 
ordinator shows how Smith and his 
wife will fare if he lives to the age of 
65, and how life insurance can be 
made to bring the retirement income 
up to a figure sufficient to cover their 
probable needs in their declining years. 

With the assistance of this easily 
understood and highly personal sales 
aid, New York Life agents find it rela- 
tively easy to induce Smith and other 
wage-earners to listen to the details of 
life insurance plans to supplement the 
Social Security benefits to which they 
are entitled. A filled-in Coordinator 
would be appreciated and treasured by 
the prospect, and even though it failed 
to produce immediate business for the 
agent, it should help him to gain 
interviews which might result in sales. 


Another visual aid brought out re- 
cently by New York Life, and also 
tying in with the Social Security pro- 
gram, is recommended for use with the 
prospect who might be expected to buy 
from $2,000 to $10,000 worth of in- 
surance. It consists of a pair of “Pro- 
gram Unit” books for selling in 
“package” form two types of insur- 
ance: “Life Paid Up at Age 65,” and 
“Endowment at 65.” 

In introducing these Program Unit 
books, Field Secretary C. J. O’Connell 
explained that, through visual selling, 
ideas and suggestions are conveyed bet- 
ter and faster than through speech 
alone; that visual selling helps start a 
conversation and hold attention. It also 
gets the prospect to ask questions. 
There is much more to the Program 
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This device, called a “Coordinator” (of Social Security 
benefits and insurance), is being used by life insurance 
Jo. agents first to serve as the basis for analyzing the pros- 
pect’s present financial status, and then to make a specific 
recommendation concerning the kind and amount of 
insurance he should buy to supplement his Social Security 
credits and life insurance already in force. In their 
original form the Coordinators are in color, with a buff 
background to indicate facts pertaining to Social Security, 
a green background for those covering present insurance. 


Unit plan than meets the eye. For ex. 
ample, one of its aims is to induce 
prospects to imcrease the size of the 
E~ This is accomplished, in part, 
y stressing income rather than prin. 
cipal. This is an especially effective 
appeal now, since so many persons can 
confidently expect to receive some in- 
come under Social Security, and can 
be led to consider augmenting that in. 
come through the provision of life in- 
surance. 

The design of the booklets of the 
Program Unit is such that the agent 
can turn quickly, using a thumb index, 
to the particular bracket of insurance 
in which a prospect might be inter. 
ested. The simplicity of the layout and 
the typographical arrangement of the 
information about the possible alloca- 
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Modern, completely equipped Tension Tension trained representatives are es- 
Envelope Factories are located to serve tablished in 40 important cities across the 
users of business envelopes everywhere. land, eager and able to help you with 
Fach factory is a complete manufacturing your envelope problems. TENSION 
unit, cooperating to serve the customers KNOWS HOW to make better enve- 
of all. lopes for every business need, including 


For more than 60 years Tension crafts- filing and P ackaging as well as mailing. 


men have been delving deep into the en- 
velope needs of customers. With this 
tesearch and their 60 years of practical 
experience it is not surprising that 


TENSION KNOWS HOW. 


‘ 
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tions of benefits make it easy for 
prospects to grasp the details of the 
program. The booklets are obviously 
designed to answer such questions as, 
“What will this policy do for me if I 
live and want to retire at the age of 
65?” 

To make it easy for the agent to 
capitalize on having won the attention 
of a prospect, through visualizing the 
various methods of benefiting from the 
Program Units from $2,000 to $10,000, 
each booklet has at the back, folded 
under, a sheet showing premium rates 
for ages 20 to 50, inclusive, on an 
annual and monthly basis per $1,000 
of face amount. This saves the time of 
the agent and enables him to carry a 
sales talk through to its conclusion, 
without fumbling through a rate-book. 


For Easy Reference 


Since so many people like to think 
in terms of round figures or multiples 
of ten, a page of figures listing 
amounts of insurance for various ages 
which a monthly premium of $10 
would buy is also provided. These fig- 
ures appear on the back of the folded- 
under sheet showing premium rates 
for various ages. The tabulation was 
included in recognition of the fact that 
the prospect who is willing to pay as 
much as $7.50 or $8 a month might, 
in many instances, be induced to in- 
crease the amount to $10, if the ad- 
vantages of the added benefits to be 
obtained through the increase were 
made plain to him. Note, however, 
that the sheet with these tabulations is 
turned under, available for immediate 
reference at the moment it is needed, 
but not visible to discourage the pros- 
pect before he is ready to assimilate 
the information. 

An earlier, but no less effective, sales 
help furnished to agents by New York 
Life, and one which also ties in with 
Social Security, consists of a large and 


‘sturdy envelope for holding records 


and affidavits which may be required 
in filing a claim for Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance Benefits under the 
Social Security Act. Agents are re- 
quired to pay the cost of these en- 
velopes, 2c apiece, largely to impress 
upon them their usefulness. The popu- 
larity of the envelopes is attested by 
the fact that about 40,000 of them 
have been bought from the company 
by agents. 

In preparing the envelopes, the com- 
pany took advantage of the human 
tendency not to be prepared for emer- 
gencies. The envelopes, measuring 
107% by 47% inches, are made from 
tag stock. Each has a metal-ring eyelet 
hole by means of which it may be tied 
or fastened to other papers or to some 
other object. 


1 


. 
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3 File in This Envelope 
Records tind affidavits which may be require: 
in filing a claim for 

OLD AGE. ~ 
‘acl ‘ 
SURVIVORS INSURANCE BENEFITS 
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FULL NAME. __ 


Social Secarity 
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TO receive, any of the above benefits YOU—YOU! 


2. Evidence of marriage 
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WIDOW —CHIEDREN —PARENTS (depending on who may] 
be entitled to such benefits) will have to furnish affidavits a] 
records such as:. | 
4 Chex | mela 

1. Evidence’ of your date of birth 2°... . . i 
} 

| 


5. Evidence of parents’ dates of birth. . 4. , - 


Tt will be to"your interest t» SECURE THE NECFSSARY 
REQUIREMENTS NOW. Ie may avoid futare delays and 
complications. : 


Keep this envelope in a sate place 
with Other Valuable Pagers 
such as your Life Insurance Pelicies 
TO, FILE A CLA™M FOR BENEFITS (if you think you are 


eligible); go or,write to the nearest Sucial Security Board Office 
for an application blank. 


Published by the 
New York Life Incurance Company 
Asrangements can usually be made dhrough life insurance policies 
to provide an income that will supplement the Social Securkty 
benefits. A New York Life representative may be consuljed at 
any time for additional information, 
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One of the sales helps furnished to New 
York Life agents is this sturdy manila 
envelope, which holds records and aff. 
davits required in filing claims under 
the Social Security Act. 40.000 of them 
at 2 cents apiece were bought by agents. 


The only advertising on this useful 
file envelope (which might well be 
acceptable to all heads of families, even 
those not entitled to Social Security 
benefits) is a paragraph crediting the 
issuance of the piece to the New York 
Life Insurance Co., and a statement 
that “arrangements can usually be 
made through life insurance policies 
to provide an income which will sup- 
plement the Social Security benehts, 
with the added statement that a New 
York Life representative might be con- 
sulted for additional information. 
Since, presumably, the prospect would 
receive the envelone from the New 
York Life Agent, the tie-in is definite. 

The awareness of new trends and 
the general alertness of insurance com: 
panies, in sales matters, is taken for 
granted nowadays. Evidence of this !s 
not needed, but if it were, New York 
Life’s policy of furnishing really use: 
ful visual sales tools to its agents, and 
the manner in which it has made an 
asset—instead of a liability—of the 
Nation’s Social Security program 
would be convincing evidence of this 
company’s intelligent sales-mindedness. 
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It doesn’t pay to overlook the simple 
fact that the only way to sell more 


stuff is to tell more people about it. 


Take Columbus and Central Ohio 


\ 


for instance. The Columbus Dispatch 


\ 


gets into twice as many homes around 
here as any other medium you could 


advertise in. And take our word for 


\ 
\ 


\ 


That makes it pretty easy to figure 


it, that’s a lot of homes. 


why the advertisers who use The \ 
Dispaich get most of the money in 
this 29 county market. What’s more, 


770 of these advertisers are exclu- 


sive with The Dispatch. 


\ 


*La Palina cigars are one of the 770 exclusive” 
advertising accounts in The Columbus Dispatch 


\ 
Columbus Dispatch 
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Left: An example of how V2 boxes withstand rough handling and exposure, thanks to the use of synthetic resin 


adhesives. Dupont engineers contributed to this development. Those damaged are the old-style solid fiber boxes. 
Right: Bemis multi-wall paper bags, with Aquatex Closure have great sturdiness and extreme resistance to moisture- 
vapor penetration. They have been used by the Armed Forces for packaging food products as well as chemicals, 


Coming: Big Changes in Packaging 


Under the forced draft of war, the package engineers have devel- 


oped a host of new packaging techniques which will vitally affect 
the whole packaged-goods field after the war. Here’s a brief review 


of some major developments, speculation on future application. 


BY CURTIS REED 


IGH on the list of things 
which will be different after 
the war is packaging. Boxes, 
cans, cartons of every sort 
will be new and better, because of 
what the packaging industry has 
learned from war experience. Our 
rapidly changing civilization will be 
reflected in changes also in hundreds 
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of items which people buy, and in the 
containers in which those items appear 
on merchants’ shelves. 

When war began, the Army and 
Navy were confronted with an un- 
paralleled emergency. It was necessary 
to send huge quantities of some 700,- 
000 different items to all parts of the 
world and to have them arrive un- 
damaged and ready for instant use on 
the battlefield. At the same moment, 
the three great materials for packaging 
—tin, steel and paper—became critic- 


Strong and light in weight, the cor- 
rugated fiber box has earned its wings 
for its wartime performance in air 
transport. Robert Gair Co., Inc., re- 
veals that such fiber boxes are being 
used safely today for shipment of 
such products as poisons, fireworks. 
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SPARKLERS 


FIREWORKS 
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KEEP FIRE AWAY 
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ally short. It was necessary to find new 
materials better than the old ones had 
been, and to give full protection, under 
almost impossible conditions, to many 
items which were far larger and more 
difficult to handle than ever before. 
These problems all have been met and 
faced, by means of advances which in 
the majority will be permanent, and 
important, in future civilian life. 

The first war casualties of the pack- 
aging world were, of course, tin and 
steel. The industry turned quickly from 
metal cans to glass jars. But glass jars, 
particularly for food packing, required 
metal closures and rubber gaskets, both 
of which were scarce. Every possible 
substitute closure was tried, but these 
could be used only in limited instances. 
Then glass (being used for other 
things) became increasingly scarce, 
and manufacturers turned to paper 
cartons. Paper always had been con- 
sidered the ultimate material, but soon 
it, too, went on the scarcity list. The 
entire packaging industry now pooled 
its resources, and especially its “know- 
how.” (Many of its best men were by 
this time in uniform in Washington, 
helping to break up packaging bottle- 
necks.) Out of the combined expeti- 
ence came containers which carried 
Army, Navy and Lend-Lease goods 
around the world, dry and unspoiled. 

One of the most important packag- 
ing achievements during the war is the 
creation of V-Board. This is a weather- 
proof fiber-board used for shipping 
containers; it gives improved structural 
strength for handling and better pro- 
tection against the elements for out- 
door storage on beachheads, etc. V- 
Board will be heard of in post-wat 

ackaging. 

, Faleoe you already have heard of 
the device by which airplane engines 
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pressed together, sometimes under heat, 
producing a material which is light, 
strong and remarkably weather-proof. 

. Another achievement of the packag- 
ing industry, with the aid of the Gov- 
ernment, has been the standardization 
of package shapes and sizes for max- 
imum efficiency in handling. Packag- 
ing men, transferred to Washington, 
worked out plans whereby manufac- 
turers of all kinds of goods for the 
Army, the Navy and Lend-Lease can 
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are sent across the ocean intact and in 
perfect condition. Until a year or two 
ago, an airplane engine, which is sub- 
ject to grave deterioration through cor- 
tosion, from water or damp air, was 
laboriously coated with thick grease 
before being shipped. Today the en- 
gine is put into a great bag made of a 
rubbery, transparent substance called 
pliofilm. A vacuum is created within 
the bag, to remove any moisture. In 
with the engine goes a small quantity 
of a chemical which will further de- 
hydrate the air. There is also included 
ahumidity indicator containing a small 
amount of another substance called 
“tell-tale” which will change color 
when moisture in the air inside the bag 
tises beyond a certain very small per- 
centage. The bag is sealed, and the air- 
plane engine, checked from time to 
time en route by inspection through the 
pliofilm, will arrive on the other side 
of the world corrosion-free. 

For an example of what the pack- 
aging industry has managed to do for 
the war effort, consider the cartridge 
box for rifle ammunition. In all previ- 
ous American wars, cartridges were 
shipped in tin boxes, soldered around 
the edges to make them air-tight. The 
weakness of this procedure was that 
the quality of the job depended on the 
skill of the operator. Carelessness or 
inexperience might result in failure of 
the cartridge to explode, and might 
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Goudyear’s Pliofilm is used to protect airplane engines and other vital parts. 
It replaces the former time-consuming method of coating the engine and 
parts with heavy grease. Pliofilm is a wrapping material we may expect to 
see much of in post-war packaging. At the right is an excellent example of 
how Pliofilm may be used in food packaging to keep out moisture. 
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cost the life of a soldier. With tin 
almost unobtainable, and badly needed 
for other uses, the Army called in the 
packaging industry and put it to work. 
As a result, there is now produced a 
fiber carton which is sealed shut with 
water-proof glue and given two suc- 
cessive baths of hot wax, making it 
almost completely air-tight. Thus the 
soldier is guaranteed, as far as is 
humanly possible, that his cartridge 
will go off when he pulls the trigger. 

Speaking of rifles—packing them 
for long shipment always was a dif- 
ficult problem. The rifle was covered 
with grease, and at the end of the 
journey the grease was removed and 
the weapon made ready. Today, most 
rifles are wrapped tightly in paper and 
dipped in wax. At the end of the 
journey, it is a matter of seconds to 
rip off the wax-treated paper, and the 
rifle is ready for use. 

An important factor in the success 
of new packaging is lamination. By 
this process wood is now made as 
strong as iron—by laying several layers 
upon one another, with the grain at 
right angles, and glueing them to- 
gether under tremendous heat and 
pressure. The same thing is done with 
paper. Several layers of paper are 
placed one above the other with a 
binder, such as asphalt, or other ad- 
hesives including new resinous com- 
pounds between them. They are 


standardize packages as to size and 
shape. These sizes are determined pri- 
marily by the nature of the product 
and by the size and shape of the 
carrying agent, whether the hold of a 
ship, the inside of a freight car or the 
cargo space in an airplane. 

Packages are designed to fill avail- 
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able space to an absolute maximum. 
They also are often designed to be 
exact multiples of one another—so that 
two small packages are exactly the same 
size as one large one, and so on. A 
group of packages thus can be fastened 
together into a large unit, which in 
turn fits into a designated space ex- 
actly. The whole unit then can be 
moved at once. The saving in time and 
effort achieved in this way is stagger- 
ing. In one case, for instance, under 
old conditions it took 14 men one-half 
day to fill a freight car with goods of 
a given type. Today, using machine 
loading and the new type packaging, 
one man fills a car in two hours—and 
the “man” is a woman. 

The packaging industry assumes that 
considerable freight in the future will 
travel by air. Spurred by demands of 
the Army Air Transport Command and 
the Navy Air Transport Service, to 
whom light-weight and minimum- 
space occupancy are the most important 
factors, there have been developed 
special light, strong cartons, boxes and 
barrels which will meet the needs of 
post-war aerial transportation. 

Not all types of packaging devel- 
oped during the war will be used when 
peace comes. Some are too expensive. 
There is no doubt, however, that we 
shall see an enormous increase in the 
use of packaged goods, and that many 
of the advances made in wartime will 
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When advertising is tightly tied up 
with a business whom does a media 
salesman sell, and how many? 


Coca-Cola is certainly like that. An 
intimate concern with advertising 
starts upstairs with the Chairman of 
the Board, and spreads to men clear 
across the United States. To say 
nothing of a potent agency pattern. 


The 5 major advertising-marketing 
magazines have 143 paid subscrib- 
ers at Coca-Cola—57 at D’Arcy. 


Board Chairman Woodruff pays for 
three personal subs. So, too, President 
Acklin. Vice-Presidents Coste, Forio, 
Gilbert, Harrison, Hayes, Jones, 


(a 
Tonic for tired “sellers”... 


Nicholson each buy one book or more. 
Ad Chief Hunter Bell and Promotion 
Manager Candler have four subs each. 
All this, topped off by solid coverage 
of regional V-P’s, sales and ad execs. 


At the agency—Headman D’Arcy sub- 
scribes to four. Sec-Treasurer Pang- 
man to three. Vice-Presidents Alten- 
bernd, Kinsella, Oberwinder, Seward, 
Steele, Sullivan, Thurber, Turner to 
one or more. In addition—agency 
penetration to account handlers. copy 
and creative people, media men, etc. 


If you have something to say. sell, or 
PROTECT at Coca-Cola. (or at any 
other worthwhile account for that 
matter) can you think of a better 
way to help yourself? 


, 
/ 


the 5 major advertising-marketing magazines 
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In the future many cuts of meat will 
appear in the butcher’s glass from 
refrigerator in transparent wrappers. In 
keeping with the packaging trend, Dupont 
shows how admirably cellophane may 
be adapted to this purpose, for display, 


be incorporated. Here, in quick sum. 
mary, is what leaders in the packaging 
industry believe is coming: . 

They point out that for many years 
American has been moving from goods 
in bulk to goods in packages. The 
grocery store of 150 years ago con- 
sisted almost entirely of long rows of 
bins from which products were scooped 
up according to customers’ wishes. 
Even before the war, an increasing 
proportion of all goods were sold 
packaged, and the experts believe that 
before many years have passed, prac- 
tically everything will come ready- 


| wrapped. For this there are several 
| reasons: Packaged goods are of course 

more sanitary. They are more conveni- 
| ent to handle. They fit in with the idea 
| of self-service stores, toward which the 
| trend is pronounced. They enable the 


manufacturer to trade-mark all sorts 
of goods, even perishable vegetables. 


| They give him almost unlimited oppor- L 

| ‘tunity to print directions for the con- 

| sumer or to advertise his products. COM 
| r 


Not Necessarily Expensive | The 


| Sometimes it is argued that packaged J yp 
| goods are more expensive than goods i 
in bulk, but this is not necessarily true. J Boor 
| Modern packaging methods are so in- Fj. 
| expensive that packaged goods may be, § expa 
and frequently are, cheaper, if all 
factors are counted, including the time 
of the clerk and the cost of the store’s J syin, 
wrapping materials. 

How has the war accelerated the 
movement toward packaged goods? In § adeq 
the first place, the soldier has become } Fac 
accustomed to having everything come 
in a box or a can. This is true even OF F tena 
those men who in civilian life were J Sati 
members of families so poor that they 
were below the package level. Cet 
tainly, the soldier doesn’t want to cat 
the equivalent of C or K rations all 
his life; but he does want to continue 
the convenience of packaging for many 
items. In certain cases—cigarcttes Of 
candy bars for instance—he has be- 
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ON THE OTHER 


| ory come to grips with the critical situation 
in America’s vast aviation industry. 
Boom-expansion of postwar aviation will not 
bein the field of war-swollen aircraft production. 
Instead, your great coming market will be in 
expansion .of airport and aircraft maintenance 
and operations. 


To put it bluntly: Today's maintenance and 
Servicing facilities for private and commercial 
fying are utterly inadequate for what's coming. 
And here’ s why: 

FACT 1. When war came, aircraft production 
facilities were vastly expanded—more than 
adequate for peacetime needs. 

FACT 2. But the thousands of aircraft that 
came off the lines were shipped overseas for 
military use—while nonmilitary airports, main- 
tenance and operations facilities remained 
Static, 

RESULT: To put these thousands of wartime 
aircraft to peacetime use, over 12,000 new air- 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT AMERICA‘ 
OSTWAR AVIATION MARK 


ON THE ONE HAND: 3 ENORMOUS 


za 
pee $ 
4 
3 


HAND: ME UTTERLY INADEQUATE FACI 


‘ 


 yuniciPAL AIRP 


COMING WITHIN 4 YEARS: 500,000 Private Aircraft, 20,000 Commercial Aircraft!* 
Needed NOW: 12,000 Airports, Airparks, Flight Stops and Air Harbors. YOUR MARKET: 
The Key-Men Who Will (Build and Operate These Service Facilities. Read the Facts: 


ports, airparks, flight stops and air harbors 
must be built. Thousands of machine shops 
erected. Thousands of hangars constructed. 
Landing facilities laid out. Thousands of other 
needs met. 

THIS MEANS: The actual postwar market in 
the aviation industry will be the tremendous 
expansion.of airport service (fixed base) opera- 
tions facilities. And the men you must sell—the 
actual buyers in this market—are the key-men of 
airport and aircraft maintenance and operations. 
Without them, this postwar airport service 
expansion cannot come to pass. 


HERE IS. one magazine, in the whole aviation 
field, specifically edited to reach, cover and sell 
these key-men asa group: Aviation Maintenance. 
Through our advertising pages, you can get your 
share of this coming market’s huge business. 


NOTICE: Space is almost sold out. Reserva- 
tions must be made immediately. 


*As recently quoted by Government Authorities 


Avintion Maintenance 


av. 


LITIES FOR SERVICE 


oRT. 


@ A constant flow of first-hand, up- 
to-the-minute information reaches 
our editorial pages by means of our 
4-place Stinson Reliant, piloted by 
R. C. Blatt, well-known airport and 
aircraft engineer, formerly of CAA 
and now Aviation Maintenance 
technical editor. In the past 3 
months alone, many trips have been 
taken by editorial executives to bring 
back last-minute developments on 
airport and aircraft maintenance 
and operations for our 16,000 pri- 
mary reader circulation. 


Another Conover-Mast Publication 


205 East 42nd St., New York 17; 
333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; 
Leader Building, Cleveland 14; 
Duncan A. Scott & Co., West Coast 
Representative, Mills Building, San 
Francisco 4, Pershing Square Build- 
ing, Los Angeles 13. 
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come accustomed to certain brands, 
which he probably will continue to 
demand after he is out of the Army. 
The same thing has happened to the 
war worker and his or her family. The 
war, which has reduced the income of 
the rich, has increased the income of 
millions of poor people. Many of 
them have moved into populous war 
centers, where busy stores naturally 
feature packaged goods. These cus- 
tomers probably will continue to buy 
packaged goods after the war is over. 
The packaging experts a a great 
increase in the sale of dehydrated, con- 


centrated, and frozen foods after the 
war. Dehydration was tried during 
World War I, but was dropped be- 
cause the product was so unpalatable. 
Today it has been improved until re- 
hydrated foods are almost indistin- 
guishable from fresh ones. Orange 
juice, and soup for example, are now 
being sold widely in the form of a 
powder to which only water is added. 
All dehydrated or concentrated foods 
of course require packaging. Most 
frozen foods are sold in the same way. 

What are some of the products for 
which packaging may be expected? 


venience and necessity ...” is the way 


. . » to serve the public interest, con- 


all radio station licenses read. Here at 
WFIL we are inclined to make a more than literal translation of these wards. 


Superlative coverage of all local events is assured through the main- 
tenance of a large staff of special events men. For example: On one 
public service program—"This Week in Philadelphia," a compendium 
of the week's happenings in the Quaker City and broadcast each Sunday 
—174 separate events were covered in nine months. In the same period 
the WFIL mobile unit traveled 3,000 miles picking up events of a civic 
nature. And each week more than sixteen hours of broadcast time are 


devoted to public interest programs. 


It's because of this unequaled public service that WFIL has earned the 
reputation of being truly “Philadelphia's Own Station.” It's because of 
the far-sighted policy of taking an active part in community affairs that 
WFIL is known to Philadelphians as “Philadelphia's Most Progressive 


Radio Station.” 


A BLUE NETWORK AFFILIATE 


Represented nationally 
by The Katz Agency 


WEIL 


PHILADELPHIA'S MOST PROGRESSIVE RADIO STATION 
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a) 


#2 Induwrap provides breather wraps 
for roller bearings and other vital engine 
or machine parts. It affords protection 
against rust, condensation and corrosion, 
It is a product of Angier Sales Corp. and 
it contains a laminate of Lumarith foil 
as an oil and water barrier. Lumarith is 
made by Celanese Celluloid Corp, 


One of them is meat. In the future, 
many items will appear in the butcher's 
glass-front refrigerator in transparent 
wrappers, so that one can see just what 
he is buying and know that it has not 
been touched by human hands, since 
it was originally wrapped at the pack- 
ing house, or the wholesaler’s, under 
highly antiseptic conditions. Fresh 
fruit, green vegetables, and dairy 
products will be packaged by the grow- 
er or the processor, who will print on 
the label his name and address and full 
directions for cooking, if cooking is 
required. In this way he can build 
good-will for himself. This was never 
before possible. Orchids and gardenias 
already come in transparent boxes. 
Dresses, haberdashery, novelty items 
for the five- and ten-cent stores, all 
types of hardware, books and maga- 
zines, bakery goods, toilet goods, baby 
supplies—all soon will be offered in 
transparent containers. 

As J. D. Malcomson, speaking for 
the industry, has pointed out, sales ex- 
perts have discovered that packaged 
goods result in multiple sales. For ex- 
ample, a pre-packaged set of hinges 
helns to sell a pre-packaged set of 
screws. Tooth brushes encourage tooth 
paste and powder, and vice versa. 
Packaged spaghetti sells packaged to- 
mato sauce. Experts expect after the 
war a great increase in the sale of 4 
complete meal in package form, either 
cooked or uncooked. 

The light but strong new packaging 
developed during the war will be 4 
tremendous benefit to American ex: 
porting firms. In the past our sales 
abroad sometimes have suffered be- 
cause American exporters, unable to 
visualize how much their goods would 
be handled in transit, failed to pack 
securely. A carton, planned for deliv- 
ery by American conveyances within 
the continental United States, often 
has arrived in battered condition after 
a trip by muleback across the Andes. 
Today thousands of men have acquired 
the necessary technical skill to make 
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The adventures of OZZIE and HARRIET 
Originates 


at 


KNX... 


The home life of those Nelsons (Ozzie and Harriet) 
has all the privacy of a railroad station Sunday 
nights when this new comedy team broadcasts The 
Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet coast-to-coast over 
CBS. Like a score of other national headliners, it 
orginates in the studios of KNX. 

Bandleader Ozzie and his singing spouse, Harriet, 
have brought a refreshing new note to the air. Their 
bright dialogue—Harriet’s songs, Ozzie’s suave music, 
the smooth supporting cast—all these are blended 
behind-the-scenes by unsurpassed KNX facilities. 
The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet has the same 
flawless network production that polishes every trans- 
continental show originating at CBS-in-Hollywood. 

But the best KNX production skill, the finest KNX 
technical facilities aren’t“held out” for nationwide pro- 
grams. You'll hear the same stamp of quality on KNX 
local shows, presented only for Southern California 
listeners. And any advertiser can command them. 

Take Sunrise Salute. It’s a live, wake-you-up show. 
Burritt Wheeler, emcee, A tenor, a pop singer, a trio 


.»eS0 does Sunrise Salute 


by Radio Sales, 


Division of CBS 


Columbia’s Station for All Southern California 


and an orchestra—all performers of best nighttime 
caliber—at 6:15 in the morning. Wheeler’s basement- 
to-attic hints for housewives, his impromptu philos- 
ophy, the smooth production that best blends words 
and music—these all make plenty of listening friends. 
(Friends buy sponsors’ products. ) 

Some nimble advertiser can sign up a participa- 
tion now on Sunrise Salute. With it, he'll get a large 
audience and a program built to those same high 
standards of network radio that keep KNX one of 
the nation’s outstanding producers of outstanding 
programs. A call to us or Radio Sales puts KNX 
showmanship to work for you. 


Represented 


the SPOT 
Broadcasting 


COLUMBIA OWNED 


“The All-American, 1956” 


When you want to know 


GO TO AN 
EXPERT 


WHEN YOU WANT to be sure you're get- 
ting the best in papers, why not ask 
your printer? 

Get him to give you his own, un- 
biased opinion of Rising Papers. We'll 
rest our case on his decision. The reason 
we can is logical enough . . . for years 
the quality of Rising Papers has helped 
expert printers maintain their own rep- 
utations for fine work. 

Prices compare with other quality 
papers. Among many lines: Rising Bond 
(25% rag), Rising Line Marque (25% 
rag), Finance Bond (50% rag), Rising 
Parchment (100%) rag. The Rising 
Paper Company, 
Housatonic, Mass. 


ASK YOUR PRINTER 
-HE KNOWS PAPER 
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the package fit the problem; they have 
created packaging which is accident- 
proof as well as weather-proof. 

If flexible transparent plastic pack- 
ages were a great pre-war development, 
sturdy and beautiful post-war plastic 
packages are another. New plastics de- 
veloped during the war are far more 
enduring than anything witnessed 
heretofore, and yet will lend them- 
selves, under peacetime conditions,’ to 
packages of great beauty. 

Glass also has progressed during the 
war. New types of glass stand greater 
heat and cold, and many of them are 
shatterproof. In some cases they do not 
refract, giving greater visibility to the 
contents of the glass container. 


More Re-Use Containers 


With the new packaging materials, 
we shall see a great development of a 
trend which began long before the 
war. This is the use of containers which 
can be employed permanently for other 
purposes after their original contents 
have been removed. Thus a cheese com- 
pany puts out its product in a glass 
suitable for use on the table. Other 
firms sell candy in gift boxes perma- 
nently useful as jewel boxes, bureau- 
top catchalls, and similar purposes. 
Spices are sold in attractive canisters 
which are permanently useful, as well 
as ornamental, on the kitchen shelf. 
This trend can be extended indefinitely. 
There is no reason, for example, why 
toys should not be sold wrapped in 
boxes which can be used as miniature 
houses, or, in the case of larger pack- 
ages, as the makings of any three-year- 
old’s dearest treasure: a house into 
which he can crawl and play happily. 

Packaging experts are thinking in 
terms of the house of the future, which 
will have fewer rooms and more in- 
tense utilization of space than in the 
past. Many houses will have combined 
kitchen and living rooms, and it may 
be necessary to store food and other 
recently purchased commodities on 
open shelves where they will be com- 
pletely visible. The experts say that 
such products will have to be sufficient- 
ly handsome in their packages to 
justify their places in a design-con- 
scious, streamlined home, which may 
itself come in a package. 

In short, they see new packaging as 
a part of the new civilization, and an 
essential part, in the days ahead when 
everything will come ready-wrapped— 
except perhaps babies. 


MISSED APPOINTMENTS MEAN LOST 


ORDERS! —the old excuse —‘“‘my expense check 
didn't arrive." So change to simple, safe, T'raveletter. 
Banishes old “‘horse-and-buggy’’ check method. Uscd by 
thousands of companies — 1 man to 1000. Fifty. years in 
use. New postwar “Plant Coverage Plan,"’ only $1 per 
man. Send for application blanks, or write us for com- 
plete information. Travcletter Corporation, Dept. Q, 
342 Madison Ave , New York 17, N. Y. TRAVELETTER 


“THE GREATEST 


FUNDAMENTAL WORRY AMONG 
HOTEL MANAGERS IS A MAJOR 


MECHANICAL BREAKDOWN” 


NEW YORK TIMES, OCT. 1, 1944 
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Modernization is on the Postwar “MUST” 
List of 9000 Important Hotels .. . and 
“Postwar” is here right now! 


EAD the facts. They’re actually conserva- 
tive. They don’t begin to give you the 

whole vast picture of the postwar hotel 
market. 
You think of the hotel market, perhaps, 
in terms of food, beverages, day-by-day 
supplies. 
You are only partly right. Today hotel equip- 
ment, and many hotel buildings themselves 
are worn out. Practically every hotel in 
America needs just about everything. 
Up to now, these hard-pressed hotels could 
not buy. War shortages, priorities, rationing 
and all the rest of it made buying next to 
impossible. 
For 3 years, a tremendous backlog of buying 
power has accumulated. Today, it amounts 
to 250 million dollars for modernization alone 
—not including replacement purchases. 
And for years, Hotel Management has been 
editorially cultivating this vast market, in 
order to deliver it to America’s manufac- 
turers when postwar came. 
Again and again, we have told hotel oper- 
ators that their first job, come postwar, will 
be to renovate, rebuild, re-equip, redecorate. 
And now, for practical purposes—postwa) 
is here. 
Already, many of America’s foremost manu- 
facturers are advertising to this market (214 
in Hotel Management to date in 1944). They 
are getting in on the ground floor — and 
working up. 
Unless you do so too, you risk missing one 0! 
America’s richest, fastest-buying markets. 


Ahrens Publications 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT + HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW 
71 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, NW. Y. 

333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Representatives: Blanchard-Nichols Osborn, 
805 C & S National Bank Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga.; 
Blanchard-Nichols, 100 Bush St., San Fran- 


cisco 4, Calif.; Blanchard-Nichols, 448 South 
‘ Hill St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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Closing-dates being what they are, 
I will not know before press-time who 
is to be President for the next four 
years. No comment is pertinent, there- 
fore, other than the observation that 
America will never have a dictatorship 
so long as we continue to hold free 
elections. 

e 

“Visit our Pan-American barber- 
shops,” says a little ad in our local 
4-pager. How about: “Let Pan-Amer- 
ican work on your American pan?” 

Floharris passes along a pun she 
caught on the air: “Why do radio 
announcers need small hands?” An- 
swer: “Wee paws for station-identifi- 
cation."” Miss Harris also heard this 
one somewhere: “A fertile mind al- 
ways has a little dirt in it.” 

Orville Reed, mail-order man and 
writer of scanning verse, thinks the 
burlesque-houses should give a bigger 
play to the Hit-Parader: “I'll Be See- 
ing You,” especially in view of the 
second line: “In all the old, familiar 
places.” 

Eversharp’s Phil Baker appeared 
puzzled when a contestant said he 
worked with “beer curls.” It wasn’t 
cleared-up at the end of the broadcast, 
either. I suspect it was merely Brook- 
lynese for “beer coils.” 

. 

I feel my age when I see the lovely 
Gloria DeHaven in the films. I re- 
member her mother and daddy on the 
old Keith’s Circuit away back there 
when life was somehow less compli- 
cated. 

* 

Guy Lombardo calls his band: ‘‘The 
Royal Canadians,” but a couple of 
other band-leaders have pre-empted the 
royal titles: Duke Ellington and Count 
Basie. 

7 

By the way, which container ever 
won that pseudo contest in the ads for 
Ingram’s shaving-cream . . . the tube 
or the jar? Not that I care personally. 
I’m an old Schick-electric fan myself. 

e 

My guess is that the fellow most 
fed-up with the name “GI Joe” is GI 
Joe. 
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Slogan for a mail-order privy, 
which, I understand, will be available 
after the war: ‘Look for the label on 
the can.” 


Detective Book Club advertises a 
“top-fright” mystery thriller. Neat! 


And, in a shoe advertisement, R. H. 
Macy come up with “Fit Parade.” 
= 


Speaking of which, it has been too 
long since the column has heard from 
its pun-up girl, Louise Surgison. 

= 

Gardenias to the Seattle Times on 
its current series on the dawn of the 
Pacific Era. In conception, layout, art, 
typography, and copy, I am willing to 
guarantee that no amateur had a hand 
in it anywhere along the line. 

* 


Frank Brown says a letter he got 
awhile back was certainly a “horse” 
on him. It began: “Stable frequency 
. . « that’s the problem.” 

a 

“Barbara Hutton, Grant Recon- 
ciled.”—Headline. Gary’s no fool. 
You don’t stay mad at a million-dollar 


baby from the five-and-ten-cent store. 
* 


Ever since the confusion of tongues 


at the Tower of Babel, about the only © 


thing you can get great masses of the 
populace to agree on is standing when 
the band plays “The Star-Spangled- 
Banner.” 

* 

It was a curious quirk of fate that 
tagged Al Smith and Wendell Willkie 
for death within three days of each 
other. With the most important elec- 
tion of history just over, here are two 
very interested parties who will com- 
pare notes beyond the veil. Both were 
good Americans. Both had tasted the 
bitter dregs of frustration. Both will 
be long remembered by the voters of 
both parties for the courage of their 
convictions. 


CAVEAT Post-WAR 


War-time shoppers cease to bleat 
When they can't get up-to-date 
Merchandise. Things obsolete 


Don’t provoke nor aggravate. 
Everyone takes in his stride 

Shortages that lend-lease makes; 

By the war, they're justified. 

No one sobs or bellyaches. 

But there’s nothing to compell ‘em 
To accept such stuff post-bellum. 


Cars pre-Nineteen-forty-two, 
Shoes with pressboard heel and sole, 
Homes that served well hitherto, 
Heating-plants that run on coal; 
Radios with sound alone, 
Transportation jammed and pokey, 
Snail-like speeds we now condone. 
Some day won't be okey-dokey. 
Better stuff we'll have to sell ‘em 
Than is furnished now, post-bellum 


Copywriters’ flights of fancy 

Telling of each post-war gadget 

Seem to smack of necromancy 

As they write their dseamy ads, yet 

There will be, without a doubt, 

Products marvelous to see, 

Come the peace. So, if you shout 

Re: New models, better be 

Set to back-up things you tell ‘em 

Now in dream ads . . . come post-bellum. 
—ORVILLE E. REED 
. 


Nabisco Bran makes “The most ex- 
citing bran-muffins you ever bit into!” 
That wouldn’t be my idea of excite- 
ment. 

© 


Nice, rhythmic headline by Cadillac: 
“Cannon on a rampage . . . at 30 miles 
an hour!” 

e 


Kreml Hair-Tonic had fun with the 
headline: ‘For whom the belle falls.” 
7 


Thomas Edison invented the electric 
light 54 years ago. It was a good ten 
years after that when kids were still 
trimming the smelly wicks of oil-lamps 
of a Saturday morning as part of their 
weekly chores. It took practice, and a 
sharp pair of scissors. 

* 


Every time I pay a dentist bill, | 
figure I’m in the wrong racket. 
* 


A printer friend of mine wanted 
new and larger quarters . . . about 
5,000 sq. ft. of floor-space . . . but the 
local real-estate firms had nothing that 
quite suited. Would I write him a little 
display-ad he could run in the news- 
papers? Sure. I headed it: “Ever see 4 
man with 5,000 feet?” P.S.—He found 
the very building he had in mind. Last 
week, the firm held open house. The 
point being that a headline like: 
“Wanted to Rent” wouldn't have 
worked, most likely. It takes courage 
to give us crazy copywriters the green 
light. 

e 

With automobiles going off the 
streets at the rate of 5,000 4 day, 
wouldn’t you think there might be 
more gas for the rest of us? 

—T. Harry THOMPSON 
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Stearns Seeks Better Men, Starts 


Intensive Training for Post-War 


This Detreit pharmaceutical house has already conducted three 


sales training schools, one of which was a “refresher” course for 


experienced men. They’re making use of films, records, charts, and 


are calling in outside speakers to help with technical instruction. 


ONVINCED that in order to be 
successful in competing with 
the forces which will be un- 
leashed in the post-war period 

they must acquire greater striking 
power, Frederick Stearns & Co. Divi- 
sion of Sterling Drug Company, Inc., 
is engaged in building a superlative 
sales organization, according to R. C. 
Brewster, divisional vice-president in 
charge of sales. 

To win this objective, Mr. Brewster 
believes, they must do two things: 
They must enlist men of higher caliber 
and they must train those men more 
thoroughly. 


Training Plan Under Way 


Frederick Stearns Division already is 
doing both things. Beginning late in 
1943, this division inaugurated a cam- 
paign to recruit men of highest type 
and qualifications and to give them a 
course of sales training which is ex- 
ceptional in several respects. It already 
has conducted three sales training 
schools, one of which was a refresher 
course, and it plans to continue this 
schedule throughout 1945. 

Recruiting an adequate number of 
men is by no means easy, for three 
reasons: first, because of the technical 
qualifications required; second, because 
of the dearth of prospects; and third, 
because of the type of men sought. 

Because the Frederick Stearns Divi- 
sion manufactures pharmaceuticals, 
about 98% of which are of the “eth- 
cal” type, its representatives must be 
qualified to call on physicians and to 
talk intelligently with them. They must 
also be qualified to call on druggists 
and to discuss merchandising and pro- 
motional activities with them. In the 
past, pharmacists have been among 
the best prospects for such positions, 
but due to the shortage of pharmacists 
at present, pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers have agreed to refrain from hir- 
ing them away from druggists for the 
duration. 

_ The third difficulty arises from the 
tact that Mr. Brewster insists on em- 
ploying men of the dynamic type. 
Salesmen may be classified in two 
broad groups which may be termed 
dynamic and phlegmatic,” he said. 
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Based on an interview with 


R. C. BREWSTER 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales 
Frederick Stearns & Co. Division 
Sterling Drug Company, Inc. 
Detroit 


* 


“The dynamic representative is alert, 
ambitious, and efficient. He is deter- 
mined to succeed. He considers his 
present position as only a temporary 
one, because he intends to go higher. 
Employing representatives of this type 
encourages a higher rate of turnover, 
but we find that their cost to us is 
less than that of the phlegmatic type 
who settles down in a rut and remains 
in one position indefinitely.” 

These difficulties of recruiting the 
desired type of men are solved by ad- 
vertising in newspapers and magazines, 
offering about 15% higher salaries 
than pre-war, with full salary and ex- 
penses while in training; by enlisting 
the aid of bankers, deans of colleges, 
officers of societies and clubs, and 
others, and by going to medical schools 


and universities in search of men who 
have completed a couple of years of 
medical or pre-medic training or men 
who have won their degrees in other 
subjects. There are always some stu- 
dents who have to drop out of college 
before completing their courses, and 
those students are considered desirable 
if they have been taking medical or 
pre-medic courses. Those who have 
won their degrees in other subjects are 
acceptable because they have a high 
IQ and can learn readily. An unusual 
feature of some of the ads is that of 
advertising for men who wish to work 
in some city other than that in which 
the ad appears. This appeals to some 
who do not like their locations or who 
for special reasons wish to work in cer- 
tain territories. 

Applicants are fully apprised of the 
character of the work and are told 
frankly that they will have to take a 
course of training which will be pretty 
tough. 


Men “Sample” Field Work 


Those who are hired are then as- 
signed to a district manager or an ex- 
perienced representative and sent out 
to spend two weeks in the field to ac- 
quaint them with the character of the 
work and to let them get some idea 
of what they will need to know when 
they start out alone. 

This in itself is a bit out of the ordi- 
nary, and at the same time the men 
are introduced to the first of several 
innovations in the sales training course. 
They are given a glossary of technical 
terms which they will need to know. 
They are told to master this glossary 
and be prepared for an examination 
on it when they enter the training 
school. Thereafter, during the entire 
period of training, they are given daily 
drills on vocabulary. 

“These drills stress ordinary every- 
day words, as well as technical ones,” 
Mr. Brewster points out. “We consider 
facility of expression an indispensable 
asset to a detailist. Words are his tools, 
and the greater the number of tools at 
his disposal, and the greater his ability 
to use them with dexterity, the better 
equipped he is for his calling. It is 
possible to make the same statement 
in two basic ways: One way will an- 
tagonize the listener; the other will 
persuade the listener. The difference 
lies in the choice of words and the 
construction of the sentences used.” 

The course, which lasts two weeks, 
with classes from 9 to 5 and with a 
conference period each evening, begins 
with a review of anatomy and physi- 
ology by way of preparation for a 
study of the products which the stu- 
dents will have to sell. Lectures by 
doctors on chemistry and pharmacology 
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lead into the medical and clinical use 
of the products. Then the sales depart- 
ment follows with special training in 
how to present each of the products 
and with other training in various 
phases of salesmanship. 

Many training aids are employed, 
including talking motion pictures, slide 
films, phonograph records, and a series 
of illustrated charts. Several of the 
motion pictures are borrowed for the 
occasion, while others are rented from 
commercial sources. The views used in 
several of the product slide films were 
taken in the plant and the films were 
made up by a commercial firm. The 
charts used were conceived by Mr. 
Brewster and painted by an artist. 

Among the technical motion pic- 
tures are one on the heart and circula- 
tion, another on the mechanism of 
breathing, and a third on the digestion 
of foods. 

Motion pictures on salesmanship in- 
clude: “Making a Sales Presentation 
Stay Presented;” ““How to Win a Sales 
Argument;” “How to Remember 
Names and Faces; “How to Make 
Your Sales Story Sell.” 

Two sound slide films also are pre- 
sented in the sales training. These are 
entitled, ‘‘How to Make a Sales Point 
Hit’”” and ‘How to Deliver a Sales 
Presentation.” 

The charts used are all large, dra- 
matic ones, painted in colors, and 
mounted on an easel. Subjects include: 
“Is the Grass Greener on the Other 
Side of the Fence?” ‘Show More— 
Sell More;” “A Planned Success;” 
“What the Doctor Thinks of You;” 
“Help Wanted, Salesmen.” 


Charts Pack a Wallop 


All of the charts are dramatic, some 
are a bit humorous, and all pack a 
wallop. In one of the series, ex- 
ample, two brothers, Ike and Mike, 
are depicted as being apparently equal 
in every respect, yet one is earning 
only $3,800 a year, while the other 
earns $18,000 a year. The difference 
is accounted for by the fact that the 
small earner is a chap who is always 
running away from his problems, 
whereas the other stands his ground 
and licks his problems. They are 
brothers; they had the same educational 
advantages; started out with the same 
opportunities; they look alike and they 
dress alike (outwardly). But in the 
final scene, Mr. Brewster, who gives 
a lecture on the subject, drops down 
the lower part of the chart on one 
side, revealing that Ike, the small earn- 
er, has lace ruffles on his drawers. 
Another chart is used by the stu- 
dents to grade themselves and one 
another on the subject of poise fol- 
lowing an ee lecture on the 
subject. The four factors of poise, it 


seems, are appearance, posture, vocabv- 
lary, and confidence projection. The 
slide film, “How to Deliver a Sale 
Presentation,” also illustrates the ef. 
fects of poise, or the lack of poise, in 
making the presentation. 

The course then leads into the sub- 
ject of “formularizing the sales pres. 
entation,” and here Mr. Brewster pre- 
sents a recording which is as effective 
as it is unusual. On one occasion he 
had been particularly impressed by the 
commercial on a radio program; so 
much so that he wrote the radio sta- 
tion and obtained a transcription. He 
then had a recording prepared, in 
which he comments on the cost of the 
radio commercial, wonders why it is 
worth so much money, picks up the 
commercial, studies each word of it. 
compares it with the Stearns’ formula, 
repeats the commercial, and makes the 
application. 


Presentations Are Recorded 


Toward the end of the course, some 
student salesman who has had experi- 
ence in detailing is asked to make a 
recording of a Stearns’ presentation 
without special preparation, then an 
inexperienced student makes another 
recording of a ‘‘formularized” presen- 
tation. The two recordings then are 
played for the class while the instruc. 
tor, using a blackboard chart, indicates 
each time one or the other wanders 
off the prescribed course. Almost with- 
out exception, Mr. Brewster maintains, 
the inexperienced student who has 
mastered the ‘‘formularized”’ presenta- 
tion will make a better one, in a 
shorter time, than will an experienced 
salesman who has not done so. The 
students are given their recordings, and 
the present intention is to bring them 
back for a refresher course sometime 
later and to have them make other 
recordings to compare them with their 
first efforts, pointing out how expert- 
ence has improved their techniques. 

Throughout the course, lectures are 
supplemented by demonstrations (some 
of them in the Stearns laboratory) ana 
by class participation. — 

After a final, written examination. 
each student is asked to make a pres- 
entation of each of two products to 
each of two Stearns executives, or 4 
total of four presentations. The pres- 
entations are made privately, as if the 
new salesman were detailing a doctor 
in his office. 

The evening conferences, from 7 to 
8 o'clock, are informal and are intend- 
ed primarily to provide an opportunity 
for students to ask questions or to seek 
help from the instructors who attend. 

The course concludes with a recep- 
tion at a leading hotel. Present plans 
are to bring the salesmen back for 4 
refresher course in about a year. 
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Post-War Plan Seeks Practical 


Ideas for Firm’s Entire Industry 


N the host of post-war plans 
which have been or are now be- 
ing formulated, that of Optical 
Specialties Corp., New York City, 

deserves special attention in that it 
leaves no room for the common error 
of failing to see the forest for the 
trees. It is a unique plan—one of un- 
usual vision and scope—in that it 
incorporates specific steps for the ad- 
vancement of the entire optical industry 
and its allied professions. 

In other words, the corporation's 
program, which is already operating to 
the degree permitted by wartime con- 
ditions, has been slanted toward the 
encouragement and development of 
ideas and new products for the enrich- 
ment of the ophthalmic professions 
and all branches of the optical in- 
dustry. 

Because the program suggests inter- 
esting possibilities for other companies 
that recognize the advantages of em- 
bodying in their post-war plans, some 
considerations for the over-all good of 
the industries with which they are 
identified, a few of the most striking 
highlights of its patterns are presented 
here. 

Essentially, it provides extensive re- 
seatch for new products which have a 
practical optical application, plus as- 
sistance in obtaining national distribu- 
tion for such products through regular 
channels. It also entails effort towards 
the improvement of existing instru- 
mentation, equipment and materials. 

It may be clearly seen, therefore, 
that the specific objective of Optical 
Specialties Corp. is to make available 
to branches of the optical industry and 
its allied professions all new or 
improved ophthalmic instruments, spe- 
cialized ophthalmic materials, equip- 
ment and accessories for the profes- 
sional office, and dispensing office, and 
the prescription laboratory devices for 
which there is genuine need. 

To achieve this objective Optical 
Specialties has launched an extensive 
survey—soon to be national in scope— 
to ascertain the needs of all optical 
gtoups, and ophthalmic professions. In 
addition the company is sending out 
letters to manufacturers in industries 
femoved from the optical field. It 
Catties the announcement that Optical 
Specialties offers national distribution 
and skilled merchandising for products 
suitable for sale to and through the 
optical professions and industry. The 
letter Suggests communication with 
Optical Specialties to any manufacturer 
who may have a device, product or 
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material (plastic, metal, wood, etc.) 
which may have an optical application. 

A companion letter is being for- 
warded to a preliminary and selected 
list of distributors, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers of optical merchandise. This 
letter deals with the often expressed 
desire of optical distributors, retailers, 
and professional men for tools, devices 
or equipment which call for special 
development. It explains that Optical 
Specialties is in a position to make 
these specialties available. It states that 
these specialties would be manufac- 
tured in quantity to be supplied to 


Following the recent letter to manu- 
facturers in industries outside the op- 
tical field there has appeared a series 
of advertisements —- announcing the 
corporation’s aims and available serv- 
ices—in leading business and indus- 
trial magazines. 

Among the new product ideas the 
program has brought forth are a supe- 
rior lens measure and a_ spectacle 
wardrobe kit. The latter is a compact, 
fitted case especially designed for per- 
sons who must keep available two or 
more sets of glasses for different kinds 
of uses. Another device which the pro- 
gram has produced, strange as it may 
seem, is an improved hearing aid. It, 
however, is a “natural’’ for distribution 
through optical channels and it will be 
sold only on medical prescription 
through optical dispensers. 


and 


SLOSSON 


Frederick L. Slosson is 
executive vice-president 
secretary, 
Specialties 
thaniel Singer, who is 
widely known as presi- 
dent, Soft-Lite Lens Co., 
New York City, is the 
chairman of the board. 


Corp. 


Optical 
Na- 


SINGER 


others who have similar needs, and, 
thus, they would be reasonably priced. 
In closing, the letter explains that first 
Optical Specialties needs the recipient's 
ideas so that they may be transformed 
into practical, useable products and 
last, suggests that the enclosed check- 
list be filled out and returned. The 
check-list reads as follows: 


A check-list to remind you of items on 
which we might be able to serve you. 
1—For Waiting or Fitting Room: 

Fitting Tables 
Fitting Table Accessories 
Chairs—Tables—Lamps 
Wall Decorations—Mirrors 
2—For Shop: 
Tools and Accessories 
Grinding Powders 
3—For Resale: 
Lens Cleaning Fluid 
Lens Wardrobe Cases 
Specialty Items 
4—Equipment which is 
expensive to purchase: 
Special Tools 
5—For Ophthalmoligists: 
Instruments 
Waiting Room Furnishings or 
Equipment 
6—Other Optical Items 


difficult or too 


It should be emphasized here again 
that the program is, in spirit, non- 
competitive. The corporation confines 
its own production activities and dis- 
tribution operations to products which 
may be considered highly specialized 
in nature—products which the corpora- 
tion feels it is especially well equipped 
to sell and merchandise. 

For instance, not long ago, several 
new developments in bi-focal lenses 
were brought to Optical Specialties. 
After considerable study, the company 
decided that these particular items 
could best be handled elsewhere. It 
therefore promptly made arrangements 
for the inventors to have them pro- 
duced and distributed by a firm that 
would accord them the production and 
distribution it warranted. This is just 
another example of how Optical Spe- 
cialties’ program functions for the 
benefit of others in the industry. 

Early in the course of its survey to 
ascertain the needs of the ophthalmic 
and optometric professions, Optical 
Specialties learned that one of the most 
desired products was an improved dis- 
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penser’s table (eyeglass fitting table). 
As a result Optical Specialties has as. 
signed industrial designers to the task 
of designing a dispenser’s table which 
will meet the demand and can be pro- 
duced at a reasonable price. 


An Evaluation Committee 


How does Optical Specialties de. 
termine the value and potential accept- 
ance of submitted devices, instruments 
and materials? This is the responsi- 
bility of its Evaluation Committee, a 
volunteer group comprised of men of 
recognized standing in each of the 
optical professions, the industry and 
professional publishing field. All rec- 
ommendations for the development of 
new or improved products are sub- 
mitted to the committee. It is the 
function of the Evaluation Committee 
to determine the merit, desirability, 
and intrinsic value of each idea or 
device submitted. 

Accepted products, with the consent 
of the inventor or creator, are first 
offered by Optical Specialties Corp., 
without discrimination and _ without 
profit, to those manufacturers whose 
interest in the entire optical field is 
clearly demonstrated, as for example, 
their support of the Better Vision In- 
stitute. The inventors of products ac- 
cepted for development and distribu- 
tion are compensated in accordance 
with standard royalty arrangements. 

As a further service to the ophthal- 
mic profession and the optical indus- 
try, Optical Specialties is preparing a 
small company publication—a digest 
of ideas, hints, aids, and news of in- 
terest to those engaged in these particu- 
lar fields. The first issue is already in 
the works and contains many valuable 
features. 

While Optical Specialties Corp. is 
a relatively new enterprise, its execu- 
tive body is comprised of men long 
identified with the optical industry. 
The president is Leopold Strauss, 
former managing director of Optical 
Products Corp. Nathaniel Singer who 
is president of Soft-Lite Lens Co. and 
former president of the Optical Serv- 
ice Corp. is serving as chairman of the 
board. Frederick L. Slosson who 1s 
executive vice-president and secretary 
was former representative of the 
Shuron Optical Co. and is now also 
an executive of the Soft-Lite Lens Co. 

This product search and research 
program of Optical Specialties, while 
comparatively new, is already bringing 
tanglible results. It is significant in that 
it reveals how one company can con- 
tribute to post-war industry by paving 
the way for new products which must 
take the place of wartime products if 
industry and employment are to com 
tinue at high level when peace comes. 
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T always nemenber- 
Tayati 501 


says EVELYN VAN HORNE 
Editor of Screen Romances 


RANKLY, my magazine is mis- 
ek It is not a magazine of 
“crue life” stories set in Hollywood. 
Instead, it features the stories of 
the latest movie hits, fictionized by 
writers well known to readers of 
“‘slick”’ magazines. 


Buyers of women’s service maga- 
zines would enjoy the stories in 
Screen Romances. But the selec- 
tivity of the “movie” appeal—and 
scrupulous editorial attention to 
simplicity, realism, and feeling for 
human beings—channel my maga- 
zine almost entirely to women of 
the “forgotten 50%’. 


In family income, my readers are 


A DELL MAGAZINE 


close to the readers of women’s 
service magazines. But the house- 
wives who prefer Screen Romances 
are much younger—median age, 
just 26! Their brand preferences 
are still unformed—they are anx- 
ious for information about your 
product—and much more likely to 
be influenced by your advertising. 


If you still “forget” this 50 per 
cent of American women—remem- 
ber that a short cut to this rich 
market lies in advertising in Screen 
Romances and the other Modern 
Magazines. 
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range market 
wide open 


Who will get the business 
from the 18.1% of families planning to buy 
a range? The market seems wide open, 
with the present market shared by 40 


makers, only one of which has as much as 


10% of the market. The 5 leaders are: 
a 
Macic CHEF i 3 27 
PROSPER) i ¢.1% 
xorce I 27 
universal ID 34x 


1. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Help Them Go Straight! 


2. JOHN EDGAR HOOVER 
Director F.B.I1.—Law Enforce- 
ment On The March 


3. FIORELLO H. LA GUARDIA 
Youth—Our Nation’s Future 


4. LEWIS J. VALENTINE 
Police Commissioner of New 
York—Arouse Our Citizens! 


5. PAUL V. McNUTT 
Change The Sentencing Power! 


6. SENATOR ELBERT D. THOMAS 
We Must Have A United Nations 
Peace Force 


7. HON. G. HOWLAND SHAW 

as Asst. Secretary of State— 
We Must Guard Against Juvenile 
Crime 

8. REAR ADMIRAL RICHARD E. BYRD 
Americans —What Is Your 
Answer? 


9. GOVERNOR HARRY F. KELLY 
Don't Let Them Down 


10. GOVERNOR JOSEPH B. ELY 
Justice With Mercy 


11. SENATOR HARRY F. BYRD 
It Must Stop 
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12. HON. MAURY MAVERICK _ 
Prison Production For Victory 


13. GOVERNOR FRANK F. MERRIAM 
Unite All Forces to Smash Crime! 


14. GOVERNOR HENRY HORNER 
Make The Criminal Pay! 


15. ELMER LINCOLN IREY 
as Chief Coordinator of Treasury 


Law Enforcement Agencies— 
You Pay As You Go 


16. WARDEN JAMES B. HCLOHAN 
Are Prisons Changing? 


17. MAYOR ANTON J. CERMAK 
I Tell The Truth About My City 


18. GOVERNOR CLARENCE D. MARTIN 
Start At The Source! 


19. GOVERNOR CHARLES H. MARTIN 
Do Not Compromise With Crime! 


20. GOVERNOR JAMES V. ALLRED 
Give Crime A New Deal 


21. GOVERNOR WILLIAM H. MURRAY 
Home-Spun Methods To Correct 
New-Fangled Crime 


22. SENATOR ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 
Hitler, The World’s Worst 
Criminal 


23. SENATOR CLAUDE PEPPER 
Disarm Our Criminals—The 
United States Asks A Question 


24. SENATOR STYLES BRIDGES 
Everybody Should Be Finger- 
printed 


25. SENATOR MILLARD E. TYDINGS 
Here Is The Answer! 


26. SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER 
Disarm The Criminal! 


27. SENATOR JAMES J. DAVIS 
Safeguard Youth 


28. GOVERNOR ALBERT C. RITCHIE 
Why Is Crime Rampant In The 
United States? 


29. WARDEN LEWIS E. LAWES 
Why Capital Punishment? 


30. EDWARD P. MULROONEY 
Prevention First 


31. SENATOR RALPH A. BREWSTER 
Give Them A Chance 


32. GOVERNOR HENRY F. SCHRICKER 
Protect the American Way of Life 


33. FERNAND DUFRESNE 
as Director of Police, Montreal, 
Canada— Politics And The Police 


SALES 


34. WILLIAM McCRAW 5. SEN 
Attorney General, State of Tmash 
— Public Opinion vs. Pull 
Enemies onfis 


35. POLICE COMMISSIONER JO, sep 
F. TIMULTY—Stop Sex Crim@yhy 


Re 
wiliz 


37. GOVERNOR A. B. CHANDLE by 


Stop Favoritism! 


36. GOVERNOR LESLIE A. MILLE 
Crime Can Be Controlled 


0. REI 
38. GOVERNOR CLYDE L. HERRIN he F 
Iowa’s Program For Crime 


: RE 
ention 
e Dur N 


39. GOVERNOR CARL E. BAILEY 0. RE 
Arkansas Mobilized Prater 


40. GOVERNOR B. M. MILLER 83. Wi 
The Encouragement of Hope Phe ¢ 
41. GOVERNOR GEORGE WHITE “Opp 
Our ‘‘New Justice”’ . Ch 
USSE 
42. GOVERNOR DAVID SHOLTZ Becor 
Abolish The Chain Gangs! 


43. KILDROY P. ALDRICH 
as Chief Inspector of U.S. 
Office—No Chance For Cri 


44. SENATOR WARREN R. AU 
Unmask The Enemy Within BHE 
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ILLER 83, WILLIAM COPELAND DODGE 


Detective on the important men and women they serve 
f Hope he Criminal! Can He Be 


= woure P2PPed? —influence that is an inseparable part of the adver- 
da JUSTICE RICHARD BREVARD . : $ : 
sHoutt Become Good Cittoone” tiser’s franchise in the Macfadden Men’s Group. 
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cobar EYE-LEVEL 


display means 
below eye-level 
A leading manufacturer in the jelly and 
jam field has conducted a scientific test in 
76 stores in 13 cities. The first week his my a8 
product was shelved below eye-level, the 


second week the product was moved up to 


eye-level. 


t eye-level 
eye-level display al eye 


midach on! i 
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SALES UNITS 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


Sales Mfanagimtrt 


leading BREWERS boost sales 57%, 1943 over 1940 


5 The ten brewers leading in 1943 output sold 
RANK =—-BREWER ct SOF 19,347,751 barrels as against 12,286,595 barrels in 1940. 
PEIEUSER- LL — ALN 9,565,000 
BUSCH, INC. | a -_____ 2,468,000 
JOSEPH SCHLITZ Come 3,172,514 
BREWING CO. ZB Qj: 3 1,570,184 


— 


N 


(( (() 1,730,000 
PANN 2.210540 
& SONS 1,322,346 WEE 1943 output, barrels 


THE F.& M. SCHAEFER  eeeenallicesmmenaniall 1,800,500 
BREWING CO. 1,390,200 Ea 1940 output, barrels 


JACO® RUPE, 5.53 
BREWER Pres 1,228,400 - 


FALSTAFF BREWING as 1,226,266 > 

CORP. : 684,537 

LIEBMANN usomeQy) «@ 
BREWERIES, INC. 670,'98 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


ACME 1,008,390 \ \, © BY) Managimtrt 
BREWERIES, INC 532,738 ay usta 

DUQUESNE ey 960,000 Source: A. Edwin Fein, ey 
BREWING CO. 690,000 i a Researcl Company of America 1k et 


PABST BREWING CO. 2,629,339 
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THORSTEIN VEBLEN is the most caustic and bitter critic 
of American capitalist society. Also the best informed and most 
penetrating. His influence on economic thinking—especially on 
the left—has been profound. Many recent New Deal notions, in- 
deed, are really vulgarized versions of Veblen, minus his insight. 

The main targets of Veblen’s attacks were the luxuries and 
trimmings of our way of life. With rapier phrases he satirized 
what he called ‘‘conspicuous waste”’; “conspicuous leisure” ; 
“conspicuous consumption.” 

Perhaps he should not be blamed too much. His great work 
was done at the turn of the century when our economic prob- 
lem was production. He could see no reason for spending effort 
on vendibility — those extras of design and packaging, those 
touches of elegance that make products more desirable. 

Veblen failed to understand that in a flowering civilization 
the luxuries tend to become necessities, not only for the classes 
but for the masses. He did not foresee that the big job in our 


HE THEORY OF 
THE LEISURE CLASS 


Published by The Viking Press 


day—when we can produce all we need and more—would be 
to create new wants and raise the popular appetite for better 
things. 


Our quarrel is less with Veblen, who wrote from the vantage 
point of 1900, than with those of his modern disciples who still 
mouth his outdated phrases. The intelligent student of our 
present America knows that we have become a luxury civiliza- 
tion very much concerned with vendibility —with the tasks of 
stimulating mass demand by packaging, advertising, selling on 
a large scale. 


More than any other single medium, magazines in the mass 
market help to expand vendibility. Pictorially and in words, 
they have the vital function of introducing to millions of people 
the products that make for better living. 


Both the advertisers and the magazines are in this way 
tackling the real economic problem of our epoch. 


THE HILLMAN WOMEN'S GROUP 


REAL STORY - MOVIELAND - REAL ROMANCES 


HILLMAN PERIODICAL BUILDING + NEW YORK CITY 


This is the third of a series vf advertisements discussing the great books of our time, which concern themselves with social problems: govern 
ment and business, the division of income, and the emergence of the great middle class to a position of political and economic importance. 
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a 
does the | FARMER buy cheap merchandise? 


A farm survey recently concluded 
by trained interviewers in 320 counties located 


in 44 states indicates what farmers will do with es 


the 5 billion reduction in mortgage debt and 


ae | ELECTRIC IRON 
the IO billion in cash reserves accumulated since 


the war began. FOOD MIXER 


Household appliances are high on RADIO WITHOUT 


j PHONOGRAPH 
the list, with 68% of the farmers planning to 
VACUUM 
buy one or more as soon as available. Most sig- CLEANER 


nificant is an average planned expenditure of WASHING 
MACHINE 


$271 for these appliances. 
COOKING 
STOVE 
Here are the average prices which 


they expect to pay, and the percentage of buyers: REFRIGERATORS 


Source HOME FREEZER 
PICTOGRAPH By Donald M Hobart, Manager of Researct 


Curtis Publishing. Company, before 
D f f 
Boston Conference on Distrit 


15-44 


URBAN MARKET 


FARM FAMILIES PRICES THEY 
BUYING % EXPECT TO PAY 
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RURAL MARKET 


100% 


no market ts so a? 


UNDER- 


ESTIMATED! 


For generations the mail-order 
houses have demonstrated that farmers can 
be sold at a profit by advertising alone. 
Nevertheless, before the war national ad- 
vertisers were spending only a twentieth 
of their appropriations to reach the rural 


people who buy 40% of consumer goods. 
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sales % 


pressure 


advertising 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office please 
use a separate letterhead for each booklet 
requested, to facilitate handling. The 
address is SALES MANAGEMENT, Readers 
Service Bureau, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 


York, N. Y. 


Survey Round-Up 


For manufacturers seeking new distribu- 
tion in specific markets, and for sales pro- 
motion men interested in scheduling cam- 
paigns in specific areas, these reports of 
recent surveys which have come to SALES 
MANAGEMENT may prove helpful: 


The Newark Market. A continuing data 
book on the Newark Market, containing 
market maps and statistical summaries of 
Newark, Essex County, and Northern New 
Jersey, and comparisons of America’s “top 
25” city-county markets—by income, retail 
sales, home characteristics, manufactures, 
etc. Published by the Newark Evening 
News, Newark 1, N. J. 


Begin Again, and Survey of Dealers. 
A report of a market and dealer survey in 
counties served by the Mississippi Power & 
Light Co. The first contains information 
tabulated from a questionnaire sent to 
housewives in 41 communities, asking them 
what they expected to buy within 12 months 
after appliances and equipment were avail- 
able; the second reveals the results of a 
study among 347 dealers in 68 communities 
asking what appliance orders they are ready 
to place with the proper distributor or 
manufacturer. The booklets were prepared 
for Mississippi Power & Light Co., Jack- 
son 113, Miss., im cooperation with their 
advertising agency, Dixie Advertisers, Inc., 
of the same city. 


The Oklahoma Radio Audience of 
1944. A study by Dr. F. L. Whan, Uni- 
versity of Wichita, on radio listening habits 
in the State of Oklahoma—covering listener 
classification, station preferences, news and 
markets, listening hours and habits, radio 
mail, program preferences. The booklet is 
being distributed by Station WKY, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


Dallas Market Data Book. Contains maps 
of the city and suburbs with statistics on 
population, employment by industry groups, 
payrolls, a breakdown of retail sales, etc. 
Issued by National Transitads, 400 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Memphis; The City, Its Market and Its 
Newspapers. Contains figures on popula- 
tion, wholesale and retail sales, and lists 
the important outlets within the city. Avail- 

le from Memphis Publishing Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


St. Petersburg, The Important 40% of 
the Tampa-St, Petersburg Market. Provides 
statistics on buying income, retail sales, per 
Capita buying power, population, housing, 
ttc. Published by St. Petersburg Newspapers 
Service, Times Building, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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COSTS ONLY 
000003 of A Cent 
Per Line Per Family! 


The 123,000 buying consumers in The Troy City 
Zone, like the thousands in other major markets 
throughout the country, must continually be re- 
minded of and kept up-to-date on the availability of 
their pre-war favorites as well as “sold” on all new 


ideas and new brands. 


In Troy this can be done thoroughly and eco- 
nomically through The Record Newspapers, Troy’s 
only dailies. These papers give you COMPLETE 
coverage at the ONE rate of only 12c per line. 


1937 — 32,645 

sb on — 33,232 

1939 — 34,283 . 
A.B.C. 1940 — 35,687 1944: 

1941 — 37,150 40,411 

1942 — 38,388 

1943 — 39,208 
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“MRS. DOROTHY S. THACK 
™N 


, Suinemand publisher of the 


Mrs. Thackrey takes 
particular pleasure in confirming an 
agreement for continuing and enhancing 
present program policy under 
the same management that has successfully created 
and established WLIB as ‘‘a distinguished 
New York station.’’ WLIB looks forward 
to increased power and more time on the air 


while planning FM, television, and facsimile. 


(News, and ‘the 
q popular classics with 
 @ blend of the modern.’ 


VGece OF. LIBERAL 


¥ 


ELIAS |. GODOFSKY DOROTHY S. THACKREY ROBERT -M. SCHOLLE 
Chairman of the Board Vice-President, Sales 
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CHAPMAN 


BY 
TERRY 
ARMSTRONG 


Right: John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. 
manager, Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, has been with the organization 
since it was established. Left: Lewis 
W. S. Chapman, with the Bureau for over 
fifteen years, is director of service. 


The Life Insurance Sales Research 


HOLCOMBE 


Bureau: What It Is, How It Operates 


Many another industry could profit by the organization of a central 


research setup in which a staff engages in analysis of selling prob- 


lems and techniques for everybody’s benefit. The life insurance 


industry plan is a distinguished example of just such a project. 


HAT was probably the first 
organized industry-wise pro- 
gram for engaging in co- 
operative sales research — 
and what is undoubtedly the most 
successful enterprise of that type today 
—is embodied in the work of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
The Bureau is now twenty-three 
yeats old and has a membership of 
\37 of the leading life insurance com- 


panies of the United States and Can- 
ada. Membership is by company and 
annual dues are based ‘on the size of 
each member company as measured by 
the amount of life insurance currently 
owned by its policyholders. 

The scope of the Bureau's activities 
is wide—probing such divergent func- 
tions as statistical research and analysis 
of what is called in life insurance: 
“agency management’’ practices. This 
latter includes study of the develop- 


ment and training of manpower, sales- 
manship methods, agents’ compensa- 
tion, measurement of morale, and the 
testing of prospective agents’ aptitude 
for selling life insurance. 

Because many other industries have 
been attracted to the ideas of develop- 
ing a cooperative sales research pro- 
gram and because developments in this 
direction seem likely for the post-war 
era, SALES MANAGEMENT presents this 
brief picture of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau and describes in 
some detail a number of its more im- 
portant activities. 

One phase of its work that has won 
wide attention is its practical approach 
to the job of helping member com- 
panies with manpower problems. Turn- 


The History of the Bureau 


NT 


THE INSURANCE INDUSTRY'S NEED of a _ cooperative 
statistical and research bureau had been long growing in 
the mind of the late Winslow Russell who, in 1921 was 
vice-president of Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. His 
ideas and plans attracted the attention of John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., a young attorney with considerable experi- 
ence in the life insurance field. (Now Manager of the 
Bureau and heading up all its activities and policies.) 


Mr. Russell and Mr. Holcombe obtained the coopera- 
tion of the Division of Personnel Research of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and launched their in- 
fant enterprise in Pittsburgh in 1922. That first year’s 
net was only 13 members and produced not more than 
$6,500 for operating expenses. 


Neither Mr. Russell nor Mr. Holcombe was discour- 
aged, however. They now realized, more than ever hefore, 
that the life insurance business, because of its traditional 


ae 


=e 


conservatism, could not too speedily digest such a radical 
step as pooling its research activities and most successful 
operating methods for the betterment of the industry. 


The following year, however, saw Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau with headquarters in New York City— 
and no longer dependent upon the Carnegie Institute. 


A year and a half later, after an intensive period of 
work and expansion of program activities had brought 
the membership roll to healthy proportions, the Bureau 
permanently established itself in Hartford, Conn. 


Since the beginning, the Bureau’s over-all objective has 
been to pool, enrich, classify and distribute, for the bene- 
fit of all its member companies, all the data and experi- 
ences that could be cenducive to the improvement and 
growth of the life insurance industry. 
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Dominant 


EVENING NEWSPAPERS 
IN AMERICAS 
DOMINANT MARKETS 


Before the turn of the century, 
William Randolph Hearst estab- 
lished newspapers in both New 
York and Chicago. These are the 
newspapers which dominate today 
the evening circulations in both 


major markets of this country. 


\{L 


HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


IN NEW YORK IN CHICAGO 
THE JOURNAL-AMERICAN THE HERALD-AMERICAN 
EVENING AND SUNDAY EVENING AND SUNDAY 
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wer in insurance sales personnel al- 


ways has been comparatively high and 
the Bureau has been instrumental in 
segregating the factors which influence 
it As a result, some highly effective 
devices have been developed for curb- 
ing and controlling this turnover. 

One such device is its now widely 
used Aptitude Index. This scientific 
selection device is based on a study of 
10,111 agents, and five years were re- 
quired to complete it. The Aptitude 
Index measures the probability of pro- 
duction and survival of prospective 
salesmen through a combined rating of 
personal history items and personality 
characteristics. Since the Aptitude In- 
dex first appeared about five years ago, 
dose to one-half-million copies have 
been used by the Bureau’s member 
companies. 

That the Aptitude Index has proved 
itself a valuable instrument is further 
attested by a follow-up study of 1,000 
salesmen who were graded, according 
to their rating, into five groups: “A” 
being the highest, “E” the lowest. A 
breakdown of the first-year survival 
rate shows that five times as many men 
in the “A” group survived the first 
year in the insurance business as men 
in the “E” group. In addition, among 
other things, it revealed that an “A” 
group man’s chances of becoming a 
star salesman in the first year were 
about 14 times that of a man in the 
"D” or “E” group. 


Analysis is Major Function 


Since its inception, one of the major 
functions of the Bureau has been to 
study and analyze the methods em- 
ployed by successful agency managers; 
that is, the companies’ regional sales 
managers. At the present time the 
Bureau is actively working on the de- 
velopment of a Rating Chart, similar 
to the Aptitude Index, which may be 
used by companies in selecting the 
tight men for managerial positions. Its 
purpose is to replace the old trial-and- 
error method with a scientific measur- 
ing stick which will eliminate disap- 
pointment and expense both to the 
company and the considered candidate. 
The Bureau’s years of study reveal that 
the practice of selecting men for man- 
agerial posts on the basis of likeability 
or past sales performance is not a 
sound or constructive one. 

For several years many of the 
Bureau's member companies have been 
Cooperating in this project by giving 
the Bureau complete and detailed in- 
formation on their managership candi- 
dates and having the candidates them- 
selves fill out certain forms. Material 
requested consists of: 

1. Personal history items of the 
candidate. 
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2. The candidate’s own rating of 
his characteristics 

3. Home Office report of the candi- 
date’s general deportment 

4. Completion of an_ intelligence 
test by the candidate 

5. Use of Strong’s Vocational In- 
terest Blank 

After sufficient time has elapsed to 
ascertain whether these managers may 
be classified as successes, failures, or 
something in between, the information 
listed above will be coordinated to cull 
out the parts which have greatest pre- 
dictive value. If the experiment works 
—and spot-checks of results to date 
indicate that it will—the device will 
be made available to the Bureau mem- 
ber companies. 


Breakdown of Organization 


For a complete understanding of the 
Bureau's method of operation, a word 
picture of its organization breakdown 
may prove helpful. There are two 
major departments: the Research Divi- 
sion and the Service Division, each 
headed by a “Director” who is re- 
sponsible to John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., manager of the Bureau. 

Included in the Research Division 
are two sub-departments: Statistical 
and Reference. The first, among its 
other duties, supplies member com- 
panies with a monthly survey of Ordi- 
nary life insurance sales in each of the 
country’s 48 states. It also furnishes 
Canadian members with a like survey 
of the Canadian life insurance market. 
In both countries, the surveys furnish 
sectional breakdown of insurance sales. 
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CNY WAY 


q ~~ YOU MEASURE IT 


Lv 


4 
\ a DiEsEL PROGRESS reaches key 


a men who purchase equipment 
and supplies. They can be 
turned into customers for you. 


Complete coverage of 
a big, new industry 


DIESE: § 
PRU GRESS 


EDITED-AND 
PUBLISHED BY 


REX W. WADMAN 
2 WEST 45TH STREET * NEW YORK 19.N. Y. 


“MEET YOUR CONTRACTOR- 
BUILDER CUSTOMER”— 


the sensational descriptive booklet of 
the Building Market. Contains informa- 
tion impartially presented that's easily 
understood about the building that all 
the talking is about. 


Send for a copy of this booklet, just 
off the press, or ask your advertising 
agency about it. 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 East Van Buren Chicago 5 


NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


Lincoln Building 
60 East 42nd Street 


HARRISON A. RODDICK 


| We are pleased to announce that 
| 
| Marketing Consultant 


and 
ALF E. WEROLIN 


Manufacturing Consultant 
both of whom have a long association with the firm, 


the last several years as Principals, 


HAVE BECOME GENERAL PARTNERS 


McKinsey & Company 
Management Consultants 
Established 1910 


BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Second National Bank Bldg. 
75 Federal Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 


Russ Building 
235 Montgomery Street 
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Hl OPEN SESAME 


IF YOU’VE BEEN LOOKING for an “open sesame’’—a secret 
formula that will get your message to a busy executive’s 


desk—just relax and send an R. O. H. Hill Business 


Ambassador. 


| For the skilled craftsmen at R. O. H. Hill, Inc. have that 

magic know-how touch that lifts letterheads, business 
cards, and announcements out of the ordinary . . . turns 
| them into “Ambassadors to American Business”. The 
service is complete from design to finished product, or 
you can use any part that fits your needs. 


Next time you have an important message-in-type that de- 
serves special attention, remember R. O. H. Hill, Inc. We'll 
send prices, samples, what have you—at no obligation. 


r.onHILLine. 


| 
Engravers and Thermographers 
270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N. Y.—CAnal 6-6340 
Designers and Manufacturers of Important Business Ambassadors. 


Special Announcements—Letterheads—Business Cards—Certificates 


I Know This Able Sales Manager 


Ready to return to business after 3 years in war work 


This man has done an outstanding war job as vice president and general manager 
of a national war organization. I have seen him take hold of this organization 
at its lowest ebb and transform it into a hard hitting, financially sound and 
effective organization. 


@ He has built a million dollar business out of a service and product idea. 


@ To accomplish this, he selected and trained and directed about thirty salesmen, 
both here and in Canada, whose average incomes were better than $5000 yearly. 


@ In two other connections, produced original and successful merchandising 
ideas and built the sales organizations to carry them through. 


@ In one other connection, carried a company from 1/3 of capacity to peak 
annual production through personal sales and promotional effort. In addition 
this required a thorough understanding of advertising, production and techniques, 
along with creative ability. 


@ Demonstrated a comparable ability to produce original and successful mail 
order campaigns. 


Throughout his business career made effective that kind of management ‘which 
produced harmonious employee relations, the full development of employee 
skills and maximum effort, all of which resulted in increased profits. 


He is 39, married, responsible, extremely capable and likeable; a clear and 
original thinker. I recommend him. 


A corresponding interest on your part will serve to bring you a detailed 
memorandum of his record. From then on you can confer directly with him. 


PHILIP SALISBURY, General Manager, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16,:N, Y. 
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In addition, the Statistical Depar. 
ment regularly prepares surveys op 
gain of insurance in force, manpower, 


and characteristics of mew insurance perfo 
buyers. As a part of its regular service they 
it also furnishes member companies half 
with geographical studies of insurance “/ 
“lapse” ratio experience. The Pe. OF 
sistency Rating Chart which the St, office 
tistical Department has developed fo; " 5 
the benefit of member companies has} ™™ 
likewise proved a most valuable device, 
The chart enables the salesman to rate Th 
numerically the quality of life insur. 
ance sold; that is, the probability of TI 
the policyholder’s paying premiums on meth 
it for at least a two-year period. The§ °™ 
higher the rating—the greater the (ane 
policy’s probable ‘‘persistency.” an 
I 
Reports Significant Trends a 
Still another important function of § prin 
the Bureau’s Statistical Department is § thro 
to report significant trends in the life St 
insurance market. For instance, one of § thes 


its recent reports analyzed the 1944 oua! 
insurance market for member com-§ try. 
panies. This particular report included § app’ 
pictographs which graphically illus-§ gen 
trated the effect of World War II on§ oth 
the life insurance business. It showed, § seve 
among other things, the marked de-§ has 
crease in sales to adult males in the cert 
18- to 29-year-old bracket, the increase J anc 


| of sales to women, the increase in sales § or | 


| | to buyers of the higher income levels J mo: 
| | and the increase in sales with annual f live 
| | premium payments. But 


The Reference Department, the of 
second division of the Research De § sup 
partment, performs the library function J anc 
of the Bureau . . . accumulating andf | 
filing vast quantities of material which tw 
is at the disposal of both the Bureau's} me 
personnel and member companies. oft 
These files contain material on all} stu 
phases of life insurance selling and} age 
sales management. Frequent surveys, } cla 
careful reviewing and clipping off a 
hundreds of publications, visits and} da 
correspondence with member com J sit 
panies, all help to keep material up to } the 
date and broaden the Bureau’s function | th 
as a clearing house for important in} cu 
formation. Member companies particu: } tra 
larly appreciate and use the Reference J to 
Department . . . as evidenced by the di 
hundreds of requests for material | fe 
which the department receives am § st 
nually, as well as the numerous printed 
reports which emanate from this de | M 
partment. m 

An especially notable feature of the J co 
Bureau is its policy of interpreting 1 Bi 
research findings and developments 10 
relation to the individual problems and JS 
situations of its member companies} th 
and their agencies. This is the primary J © 
task of the Bureau’s second major divi J 27 
sion: the Service Division. A staff 0 
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consultants spend about 50% of their 
time at the Bureau office where they 


plepare surveys, make reports, and 
rform the other duties for which 
they are responsible. The remaining 
half of their time is spent on service 
alls at the home offices of member 
companies, as well as at their district 
ofices Of agencies to assist and advise 
on specific problems on the sales or 
managerial front. 


The Service Division’s Work 


The Service Division has four 
methods of disseminating to member 
companies the information which it 
(and the Research Division to a de- 
gree) create or accumulate. The first 
is by service calls, already mentioned. 
The second is by the Schools in Agency 
Management. The third is through 
printed publications. The fourth is 
through meetings and conferences. 

Started in 1929, three to five of 
these schools have since been held an- 
aually in various sections of the coun- 
try. A typical school group consists of 
approximately 30 agency managers and 
general agents, eight supervisors and 
other assistants from local offices, and 
seven Home Office officials. Experience 
has shown that best results for all con- 
cerned are obtained when the attend- 
ance is pretty generally limited to 45 
or 50 men. This size has been found 
most satisfactory because it makes for 
lively class discussion and permits each 
Bureau consultant to meet with a group 
of 10 or 11 “‘students’’ as well as to 
supervise the individual’s note-taking 
and projects. 

Emphasis in the schools, which last 
two weeks, is placed on the “‘case”’ 
method of teaching which is used as 
often as the particular subjects being 
studied permit. Students are encour- 
aged to take comprehensive notes on 
classroom activities and are assigned 
1 “project” each night, based on the 
day's work as applied to their own 
situations. These must be turned in at 
the next meeting of the class. In order 
that the principles and methods dis- 
cussed during class periods may be 
translated into terms directly relating 
to the problems and aims of the in- 
dividual students, frequent private con- 
ferences with members of the Bureau 
staff are encouraged. 

Since the first school in Agency 
Management was established, 2,444 
men have completed the two-week 
course and have been awarded the 
Bureau school’s diploma. 

_ The third method by which the 
service Division disseminates informa- 
tion is through its three publications: 
Curr nt Practices, Manager's Maga- 
2me, and Managers Handbook. Cur- 
rent Practices is‘ designed to keep 


No\ 1944 


EMBER 15, 


INCREASE IN SALES TO JUVENILES 


PER CENT BY NUMBER 


JUVENILE ADULT 
© o © 


15% | 85%, 


mm OO HEH Y HY 


22%. 78%. 


PER CENT BY NUMBER 


73% 


INCREASE IN SALES TO WOMEN 


PER CENT BY NUMBER 


FEMALE | MALE 


25% | 75% 


mapanticnneas 


35% 


me HU HGHEAE HY 0 Gllels|sisisis 


DECREASE IN SALES TO AGES 18 THROUGH 29 


(adult male sample only) 


PER CENT BY VOLUME 
ne HOH HAAG me Hie sisessisis's 


1944 BE||s|s\s|s'sis/s's 


(ages 0-14) 


PER CENT BY VOLUME 


JUVENILE ADULT 


aS s|s|s 
om Hls|sis|sjs|sisisie 


PER CENT BY VOLUME 


4 


38 & OVER 


(adult sample only) 


FEMALE | MALE 


12%} 88%. 


18%, | 82%, 


Information such as that shown here is typical of what the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau compiles and sends out to the industry. 


Home Office executives of member 
companies abreast of present-day ideas, 
plans, sound principles and concepts 
of agency management which will help 
them promote sound management. 

Manager's Magazine contains ar- 
ticles by prominent life insurance 
agency managers, and Home Office 
executives. It is issued bi-monthly in 
contrast to the two other publications 
which appear each month. 

Managers Handbook brings sub- 
scribers five tried and proven plans on 
various phases of agency management 
each month as well as special studies 
on management and selling. A ring 
binder is provided each subscriber to 
the Managers Handbook so that plans 
can be kept together by subjects. 

Frequent meetings and conferences, 
participation in company meetings and 
conventions, and active cooperation 
with other trade associations within 
and without the industry represent the 
fourth method used by this nonprofit- 
making trade association for the dis- 
semination of its findings. 

Typical of the type of report put out 


by the Bureau are two of its recent 
publications: “The Trainer's Manual” 
and “The Handbook of Agents’ Con- 
tracts.” The former is a guidebook de- 
signed to help Home Oftice and agency 
men who are responsible for training 
and preparing men for life insurance 
selling. The latter details the agents’ 
compensation —_ of most member 
companies, and provides a vast fund 
of information for those companies 
that are effecting or contemplating 
changes in their own compensation 
structure. 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., man- 
ager of the Bureau, and his staff of 30 
competent men and women, have am- 
bitious plans for the future as they 
continue their search for better ways 
to distribute life insurance to the con- 
sumer. An active board of directors, an 
executive committee, an advisory com- 
mittee, as well as some six or seven 
other functional committees made up 
of men from member companies, en- 
ables the Bureau staff further to ex- 
pand the sphere and effectiveness of 
its many activities. 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! | 


oie 


HOW TO USE 
THE VOTING mMacK, 


Nor the Power of the Magazine 
Women believe in! 


Authorities agree that more women cast 

votes than men this month — but then 

every month women alone vote more circulation 
to this one magazine than men and women 
combined bring to any other audited magazine. 


JOURNAL 


Largest audited circulation of ANY magazine 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


SCALE PREVENTION, 
CORROSION CONTROL 


Designing to 


Pocket Stipe Rute: A notable feature of this intrument is the precision of 
its graduations, These graduations are molded in and thus will not lose visi- 
bility through use. The indicator is of glass and is easily replaceable in 
the event of breakage. It is manufactured by Charles Bruning Co., Chicago. 


Protects WATER SysteMS: Micromet has been developed by Calgon, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, and is about to be marketed for use in domestic water systems. It pro- 
tects hot water tanks, heater coils, pipe lines and plumbing from scale and 
corrosion. It also saves manpower and repair bills as well as metal materials. 


GLamMorizepD CAKE Fiour: A new and ingenious package design holds promise 
Pi of strengthening the appetite appeal of Airy Fairy Cake Flour, product of Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. The size of the cake illustration 
has been doubled and the use of bright natural colors produces big eye-appeal. 


Automatic CLotHEs Dryer: Here’s a laundry appliance that not only eliminates 
the drudgery of lifting and carrying baskets of heavy, wet clothes to lines out- 
doors, but it also protects clothes from smoke, soot and dust. Just snap on the 
starting switch and toss in the clothes. It’s made by Hamilton Mfg. Co., Wis. 


HeattH Preparations IN New. Dress: Products of Nyal Co., Detroit, now are 
appearing in a variety of color combinations. A basic white background is found 
in all the new packages, but they differ according to product categories. For 
example, Nyal internal medicines are distinguished by a red and black pattern. 


Eller cescont 


Antacid 


aLolps 


A Selected List of Information 
Sources for the Business Man 


This is Part I of a two-part compilation of basic reference sources 


such as bureaus and associations, year books, governmental organi- 


zations and trade manuals. Check through it carefully—it may lead 


you to gold mines of fact whose existence are unknown to you. 


Compiled by 


W.C. HANSEN 
Market Analyst 


NFORMATION is a business as- 
set. Today more than ever before, 
the businessman must be ade- 
quately informed on a variety of 

subjects. 

The accompanying compilation lists 
some of the more useful information 
sources on various business, financial 
and technical subjects. 

Designed to serve as a handy refer- 
ence guide, this list contains only basic 
sources such as yearbooks, trade man- 
uals and recognized authorities. It, 
therefore, excludes ephemeral matter 
and current textbooks. The informa- 
tion sources listed for the respective 
fields are only partial and not a com- 
plete description of all available 
sources. 


Aeronautics 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, 


New York 
Aircraft Yearbook, Annual. 


A comprehensive reference 
manual. 
Aircraft Publications, New York 


Aerosphere, Annual. 


industry 


American Aviation Associates, 
Washington, D. C. 
American Aviation Directory, Semi-an- 
nual. 


Chilton Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Automotive & Aviation Industries, Semi- 
monthly. 
The annual statistical issue contains 
valuable statistics on aircraft engines 
and related subjects. 


Duell Publishing Co., New York 
Aviation News Yearbook, Annual. 


U. S. Civil Aeronautics Administration 
(Dept. of Commerce) 
Civil Aeronautics Journal, Semi-month- 
ly. 
Miscellaneous statistical and_ technical 
releases. 


Agriculture 


U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
(Dept. of Agriculture) 


Agricultural Statistics, Annual. 


Cash Farm Income & Government P,y. 
ments, Annual. , 

Crop and Livestock Estimates, Monthly 
Quarterly, Seasonal. 

Crops and Markets, Monthly. 

Estimated Total Farm Mortgage Debt 
Annual. 

Farm Mortgage Loans of Leading Lend. 
ing Agencies, Annual. 

Farm Population Estimates, Annual. 

Gross Farm Income & Government 
Payments, Annual. 

Situation Reports, Monthly. 

The Agricultural Outlook Report, An. 
nual. 

The Farm Real Estate Situation, Annual, 


U. S. Bureau of the Census 


(Department of Commerce) 

Census of Agriculture, Quinquennial. 

Census of Irrigation, Decennial. 

Census of Drainage, Decennial. 

Census of Manufactures, Biennial. 
Processing of Agricultural Products 

Cotton Reports—Current reports issued 
semi-monthly and monthly, summar- 
ized annually in two publications, 
Cotton Production and Distribution 
by Seasons, and Cotton Production in 
the United States by Crop Years. 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce 
of the United States. Data on imports 
and exports of agricultural products. 


U. S. Bureau of Reclamation 
(Department of Interior) 


Annual Report. 


U. S. Farm Credit Administration 
(Dept. of Agriculture) 

Annual Report. 

Farm Credit Quarterly. 


U. S. Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion (Dept. of Agriculture) 

Annual Report. 

Rural Electrification News Monthly. 


YEARS 
—aS 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 


See 4 


% SATURATION 0% 5% 10% 15% 


THROUGH THE cceota 
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HOW A BUSINESS DEVELOPS FROM THE _/: 
ce TO THE 


2% 30% 35% 40% 45% SO% 55% 


PERIOD 
AGE. 


P. B. Zimmerman, president, Indoor 
Climate Institute and vice-president 
and general sales manager, Chrysler 
Corp.-Airtemp Division, uses this 
graphic chart to show how a billion 
dollar business in heating and cooling 
equipment is in the making. Taking 
the refrigerator as an example, he 
points to the fact that most specialty 
businesses go through three 1-year 
periods: development, acceptance, ¢ 
mand. “The products which make uP 
the indoor climate industry are Jus 
starting into the acceptance era, Mr. 
Zimmerman points out, “and it is dur- 
ing this period that intensive adver: 
tising, publicity, and promotion are 
essential. We can do it collectively 4% 
an industry, but not individually. 
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WMT provides its 
newsmen with the best 
tools in the trade . 
the leased wire services 
of both Associated 
Press and United Press. 


600 KILOCYCLES 


CEDAR RAPIDS 


WMT Newsmen, Douglas Grant (Dean of Iowa News- 
casters), Andy Woolfries and Pat Patterson, offer WMT 
listeners combined experience of 46 years ... all spent 
editing news for Iowa listeners. No wonder they’ve devel- 
oped a knack for news that attracts listeners and sells goods 
and services! WMT is known as the News Station of Iowa 
because WMT newsmen have the experience to gauge 
correctly the news tastes of Iowa, This plus 5000 watts day 
and night, plus Iowa’s finest frequency, 600 kilocycles, add 
up to an outstanding radio buy. Write or wire us... or ask 
any Katz Agency man about WMT news availabilities. 
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U. S. Soil Conservation Service 
(Dept. of Agriculture) 

Annual Report. 

Automotive 
Automobile Manufacturers 
Inc., Detroit 

Automobile Facts and Figures, Annual. 

A reference manual of comprehensive 
Statistics. 

Chilton Co., Inc., Philadelphia 

Automotive and Aviation Industries, 
Semi-monthly. 

Annual statistical issue contains very 
comprehensive figures on _ various 
phases of the automotive industry. 

Commercial Car Journal, Monthly. 

“Fleet Operator's Reference Annual” 
contains statistics on trucks, engines, 
accessories and related subjects. 


Association, 


National Association of Motor Bus Op- 
erators, Washington 
Bus Facts, Annual. 


Slocum Publishing Co. 


(Automotive News), Detroit 
Automotive Almanac, Annual. 


Banks and Banking 


American Bankers’ Association, 
New York 
Condition and Operation 
Banks, Annual. 
Savings Deposits and Depositors, An- 
nual. 


U. S. Comptroller of Currency 
(Treasury Department) 
Abstract of Reports on Conditien of 
National Banks (Issued not less than 


of State 


The six county Manchester Primary Zone with Manchester, the 
largest city in New Hampshire at its hub, contains 359,000 


people —a great market. 


any nationally known advertisers 


are successfully tapping this market with the advertising 
c 


power of the Man 


ester Union-Leader, and particularly 


with its amazingly well-developed merchandising services. 
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display; surveys; printing an 
sides, etc. 
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EXTRA MERCHANDISING SERVICES GET RESULTS 


Full-time staff for war t 
| merchandising mol wpa Amd 
d 


A well-established and influen- 
mailing letters, postcards, broad- ; 


Careful attention to position 
’ treatment on all copy. 


tialtrade popes. Also a bi- 
monthly Food News Letter cov- 
ering important New Hampshire 
F and Drug trade. 


Hampshire Association of Retail 
Grocers, aiding new uct in- 
troduction, retail distribution 


4 Enthusiastic cooperation of New 
and mass displays. 


MWIANCHESTER 


Union-DEADER 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 
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three times a year), Annual Report 
Monthly Statement of Capital Stock of 

National Banks, National Bank Notes 

and Federal Reserve Bank Notes. 
Weekly Bulletin on National Banks. 


Bank Letters 


The periodic “letters” and bulletins js. 
sued by leading commercial banks and 
trust companies are excellent sources of 
current financial information. 

They are usually concise, objective jp 
viewpoint and professional in presentation, 
In practically every case, “bank letters” are 
obtainable free upon request, although 
usually limited to bank clients. 

Some of the leading “bank letters” are- 
Bank of America, San Francisco. pusi. 
NESS REVIEW 


Central National Bank of Cleveland, 
Cleveland. OUTLINE OF BUSINESS. 


Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland. 
BUSINESS BULLETIN 

Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo, 
MID-MONTH DIGEST OF TRADE CONDITIONS 
IN THE SOUTHWEST 

Continental Bank & Trust Co. of New 
York, New York. TRENDS 

First National Bank of Boston, Boston, 
NEW ENGLAND LETTER 

Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 
GUARANTY SURVEY 

Maryland Trust Co., Baltimore. 

TRADE TRENDS 

National City Bank of New York. 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS GOVERNMENTAL FIN: 
ANCE UNITED STATES SECURITIES 

New York Trust Co., New York. 

THE INDEX 


Northern Trust Co., Chicago. 


BUSINESS COMMENT 

Security-First National Bank of Los An- 
geles, Los Angeles, MONTHLY SUMMARY 
OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Chemicals 


Manufacturing Chemist’s Association, 
Washington 
Chemical Facts and Figures, Annual. 


Coal 


Saward’s Journal, New York 
Saward’s Annual, Annual. 
U. S. Bituminous Coal Division, Depart 
ment of Interior 
Distribution of Coal Shipments, Month- 
ly. 
Preliminary estimates of production of 
coal and coke, Monthly. 
Weekly coal report, Monthly. 


Cocoa 


New York Cocoa Exchange, New York 
Statistical Department Releases. 


Coffee 


Bureau of Coffee Information, New York 
Issues occasional trade information 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, 

New York 
Statistical Department Releases. 


Commodities 


Commodity Research Bureau, Inc., 
New York 
Commodity Year Book, Annual. 


Economic and statistical data on com 
modities. 
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ion, 
* speed urgent 
wartime phone calls 


Depart: 


Month- 


tion of 
What reference book do you use most? Dictionary? Perhaps, but 


more likely your phone directory . . . Ki Ay 2 - a R 
Imagine the millions of hours telephone users would waste 
calling “Information” operators — if there were no PAPER for the 
y York millions of phone books published annually. Cc L A 7 K 
And PAPER helps in many other ways to bring the world ‘‘close 
as your phone.”” PAPER engineering diagrams ... toll tickets .. . 


service and repair orders . . . speed countless urgent war mes- € OR eG 0 RATIO Ns 


w York sages over the wires. 
In the telephone industry, as in every other branch of the war NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
change, 


A PRODUCT OF 


effort, PAPER is an essentiality. 
SAVE WASTE PAPER —Paper isa vital war 
material. It is the duty of every American 


co SLevelcoal "PRINTING PAPERS ial. Ic is the ducy of every American 


While conserving our nation’s critical resources wherever possible, we RESEARCH waste paper and have it collected regularly. 
yn com are manufacturing the highest quality Kimberly-Clark paper that can 
be made under wartime restrictions. 
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"TRADE MARK 


Commodity Prices 


Journal of Commerce Corporation, 
New York 

Journal of Commerce, Daily. 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
New York ; 

Conference Board Management Record, 

Monthly. 
The Economic Almanac, Annual. 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(Dept. of Labor) 

The Cost of Living, Monthly Release. 

Monthly Labor Review, 

Retail Prices, Semi-annual. 

(also monthly releases “Retail Cost of 
Food’*and “Retail Food Prices By 
Cities”). 

Wholesale Prices, Semi-annual. 


(also monthly release “Average Whole- 
sale Prices and Index Numbers of 
Individual Commodities’’ ). 

U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Statistics 
(Dept. of Agriculture) 

Agricultural Statistics, Annual. 

Crops and Markets, Quarterly. 


Construction, Housing, | 
and Real Estate 


F. W. Dodge Corporation, New York 
Dodge Statistical Research Service, 
Monthly. 
Current statistics on construction, build- 
ing permits, etc. 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
(Dept. of Agriculture) 
The Farm Real Estate Situation, Annual. 


he | aie your Christmas packages? 


| ol combi J a 


| “ YOUR SENDING 


Tue PUBLIC and industry, with 
fine spirit, have cooperated 
with us in expediting Christ- 
mas gift shipments. This is a 
final reminder to make Decem- 
ber Ist the day by which you 
have forwarded your gifts, 
particularly to out-of-town ad- 
dresses. Your government re- 
quests it so that there will be 
no interruption in the flow of 


MAKE AN 
INVESTMENT 
IN AMERICA 
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AV] DATE! 


material needed by our armed 
forces. 

The nation-wide Railway 
and Air Express Service wel- 
comes its annual responsibility 


of making Christmas a happy 


occasion for millions by deliv- 
ering shipments safely and on 
time. Remember, please, to 
wrapcarefully—addressclearly 
—call us early. 


BUY THAT 
EXTRA 
BOND NOW 


“One of the great problems we are g0ing to 
face in the future is the high cost of dis. 
tribution. . . . Advertising is a most im. 
portant factor in distribution because it aids 
in mass distribution which reduces the cost 
per unit. All of us have an obligation to see 
that its efficiency is preserved. Advertising 
is nothing more or less than a tool for dis. 
tribution which must be kept keen and un- 
der constant improvement just as factory 


, 


tools are maintained. .. .” 


—from a talk by 
GEORGE H. SCRAGG, 


Director of Advertising 
and Sales Promotion, 
The White Motor Co., 
Cleveland 


U. S. Bureau of the Census 

(Dept. of Commerce) 

Census of Business, Construction In- 

dustry, Decennial. 
Special report for 1935. 

U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

(Department of Labor) 

Building Construction, Monthly. 

Building Construction, Annual. 

Rent Indexes by Types of Dwellings, 

Quarterly. 

U. S. Farm Credit Administration 

(Dept. of Agriculture) 

Annual Report. 

U. S. Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
Annual Report. 
Federal Home 

Monthly. 

Non-farm Real 

Monthly. 
Real Estate Investments of 
Companies, Annual. 

U. S. Federal Housing Administration 
Annual Report. 

Insured Mortgage Portfolio, Monthly. 
U. S. Public Roads Administration 
(Federal Works Agency) 

Annual Report. 

Public Roads, Monthly. 


Loan Bank Review, 


Estate Forcelosures, 


Life Ins. 


Cotton 


New York Cotton Exchange, New York 
Cotton Year Book, Annual. 
Statistical Department Releases, Daily. 


NO USE TURNING 
CUSTOMERS AWAY 


And yet you may If You 


be doing just that.i manufacture 
There’s a 7 billion and Sell 


dollar market you 
COSMETICS 


could encourage 
simply Li J lettingt - 
these people know you d welcome their 
business. For the Negro looks to his race 
press for guidance. Your advertising In 
the Negro papers can earn his confi- 
dence, good will and regular patronage. 
But whether your product is C05 
metic, food, drink, wearable, or any- 
thing else, it will pay you to write to 
Interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Ave., New York, for the facts on 
the success stories built out of reach: 
ing this great and growing ma": 
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4-H Boys and Girls 
Are a Strong Influence 


TL wen are more 4-H boys and girls in often determined by these youngsters. 


the farm South than in all the rest of the Editorially, Southern’ Agriculturist devotes 
U. S. (62.5% in 14% Southern states). These 4 department to boys and girls, not once in 
alert young minds and strong muscles wield awhile but in all 12 issues annually. It has 
an influence on the agricultural South which done so for years. The youth of the South, 


hardly can be over-estimated ... mow and ag well as the older members of the family, 
for the future. are reached—and sold—through the columns 
What the family thinks, what the family of this 75 year old farm magazine... more 
does .. . and what the family buys... are than 900,000 circulation. 


SOUTHE 


cu ns 


Is read by 2 out 
of every 5 white 
farm families in 


the South. 


ad ies 
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SALES EXECUTIVES 


We will soon need several men 
fer important field work. A work- 
ing knowledge of bottling plant 
operations is n Experience in 
sales work such as organizing and 
carrying on promotion campaigns 
and directing sales work of others 
is necessary, The positions to be 
filled require high grade material. 
If you are interested in being con- 
sidered, give such information 
about yourself as you wish, Our 
business is old and well known. 
Send answers to: Box 2035, Sales 
Mana mt, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


U. S. Bureau of the Census 
(Dept. of Commerce) 


Cotton Ginnings to specified dates, by 
states, during the ginning season (12 
reports), Semi-monthly. 

Cotton Ginnings to specified dates, by 
counties, during the ginning season 
(10 reports), Semi-monthly. 

Cotton Consumption, stocks at mills 
and in public storage, Monthly. 

Cotton and linters consumed and held, 
by States, Monthly. 

Cotton spinning—Number and activity 
of spindles, Monthly. 

Cotton. Supply and distribution of do- 
mestic & freien cotton in the United 
States, Annual. 

Cotton. Ginnings and production, by 
counties, Annual. 


1. Retail salesin Win- 
nebagoCounty(Rock- | 
ford), first six months 
of 1944, highest ever, 
$41 067,869.50. 


2. Postal receipts, 
highest in history. 
Substantial increase 
over 1943. 


11,0 
Ge Megha 


oo Metropolitan 


Population 


igo as 4 


. 4 BY * 


AT THE TOP 


1.Retail Sales 
2.Postal Receipts 
\3.Bank Deposits 
4 Building Permits } 


377 (B54. wisi Tiading Zone 


3. Bank deposits, 
20.83% increase over 
corresponding period 
in 1943 according to 
last report. 


4. Building permits, 
highest in state outside 
of Chicago, for month 
of August. 


IN ILLINOIS 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 
ROCKFORD REGISTER-REPUBLIC 


Cotton. Production in the Unite 
Annual. 

Cotton production and distribution for 
the season, Annual. 

Cottonseed products: Mill run, first 
cut & second cut linters, Annual. 


d States, 


Electrical Equipment 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York 
Electrical Merchandising Magazine 
Monthly. ' 
January issue contains a ten-year sty. 
tistical sales record of radios. refrig. 
erators, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners and other electrical equip. 
ment. 


Foreign Commerce 


U. S. Bureau of the Census 
(Dept. of Commerce) 
Foreign Commerce & Navigation of the 
U. S., Annual. 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Com. 
merce in the U. S. 
United States Foreign Trade Statistics, 
Monthly. 
U. S. Bureau of Customs 
(Dept. of Commerce) 
Annual Report. 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce (Dept. of Commerce) - 
Balance of International Payments of 
the U. S., Annual. 


U. S. Bureau of Marine Inspection & 
Navigation (Dept. of Com.) 
Merchant Marine Statistics, Annual. 
Merchant Vessels of the U. S., includ. 
ing Yachts and Government Vessels, 
Annual. 
U. S. Treasury Department 
Bulletin of the Treasury Department, 
Monthly. 
Data on 
ments. 


Forests and Lumber 


U. S. Bureau of the Census 
(Dept. of Commerce) 
Lumber, Lath, and Shingles, Annual. 
Lumber: Cut of Large Mills, Annual 
Pulpwood and Wood Pulp, Annual. 
U. S. Forest Service 
(Dept. of Agriculture) 
Annual Report. 
Stumpage and Log Prices, Annual. 


international capital move- 


RESEARCH—yYoung man (or woman) 
to obtain and organize research mat 
for use by advertising departments of 
large metropolitan daily newspaper 
its officer “1 other cities. 

The per: + who fills this job should be 
more that. _*atistician. He should have 
the imaginatun and analytical ability 
appraise the value of factual data ™ 
selling medium and market. ’ 
The ability to express these values logic 
ally and clearly through appropriate text, 
charts, etc., will be valuable. 
While research will be his main respor 
sibility, he will be encouraged to develop 
along promotional lines through prepat* 
tion of occasional direct mail pieces 
presentations, plans, etc. 
This job can be as important as the 
employee wants to make it. Salary ope? 
Give full. details in first letter. Addres 
Box 2051, Sales Management, 386 Fo 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Profile of Applicant Salesmen (red line) 
contrasted with average profile of good 
salesmen (black line). Note the significant 
applicant deficiencies. 
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HAVE A 


Nhe BENGE 


METHOD OF. 


Sa | 


eee analyzes the abilities of 
present salesmen, helps them 
to become better producers @ 
results in a_ scientific selection 
system for future salesmen. 

We do not believe that tests 
should be administered by mail, 
but send an experienced staff 
We 


teach your employees how to 


man. to work with you. 
operate the entire system © 
leave 
finish. 
system is yours @ and hand 
These 
methods have been proven in 


it with you when we 
No repeat costs @ the 


tailored to your needs! 


many practical sales situations 
@ have been developed by 
Eugene J. Benge, author of 
MANPOWER IN MARKETING and 
director of the summer Person- 


nel Clinic for sales managers. 


SALES 


PERSONNEL PROBLEM—WRITE US. 


Benge Associates 


HU-MANAGEMENT 


ENGINEERS 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE @® CHICAGO 6 


1944 


OFITS THROUGH MANPOWER” 
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Is# CLUE 


This city has a population of 300,000 
(331,570 city zone) with retail sales of 
230 million dollars. 


2nd CLUE 


This city is a great transportation cen- 
ter—9 railroads pass through and 2 
national airlines. 


3rd CLUE 


It is the capital city of a great Mid- 
western state. 


You've guessed it by this time—yes, it’s 
SAINT PAUL, and represents 


HALF «.:%::. 9th LARGEST MARKET 


RIDDER-JOHNS, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST PAUL 


Governments 


MacMillan Co., New York 
Stateman’s Year Book, Annual. 


U. S. Government Printing Office 
United States Government Manual, 
Semi-annual. 


Grains 


(Refer also to Agriculture) 


Chicago Board of Trade, Chicago 

Annual Report. 

Comprehensive figures on all principal 
gtains; prices, production, exports 
etc. 

U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue 
(Treasury Dept.) 
Statistics of Income, Annual. 


Income and Related Subjects 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(Dept. of Labor) 

Changes in Cost of Living, Quarterly. 

Retail Prices, Monthly. 

Study of Consumer Purchases Urban 

Series, Wholesale Prices, Monthly. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
(Dept. of Agriculture) 

Agricultural Statistics, Annual. 

Crops and Markets, Monthly. 


Insurance 


Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
New York 
Report on life insurance: 
a. admitted assets 
b. insurance written 
c. premium collections, Monthly. 
Published in U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
& Domestic Commerce, “Survey of 
Current Business.” 
Alfred M. Best Co., New York 
Best's Insurance Reports, Annual. 
(Separate volumes on life, casualty and 
surety companies). 
The Spectator, Philadelphia 
Spectator Insurance Yearbook, Annual. 
(Three volumes: Life Insurance; Fire & 
Marine Insurance; and Casualty, Sur 
ety and Miscellaneous Insurance). 


Investments 


Alfred M. Best Co., Inc., New York 
Best's Digest of Insurance Stocks 
(Data on value & earnings of insur 

ance stocks). 

Financial Publishing Co., New York 
Keane’s Manual of Investment Trusts. 
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Robert D. Fisher Co. 
Marvyn Scudder Manual of Extinct or 
Obsolete Companies. 
Institutional Holdings Co., New York 
Institutional Holdings of Securities. 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 
New Yor 
Daily Quotation Sheets—Stocks 
Bonds. 
Yearly Bond Book. 
Yearly Stock Book. 
National Statistical Service 
American Underwriting Houses 
Their Issues. 
New York Stock Exchange, New York 
New York Stock Exchange Directory. 


Overseas Statistics, Inc. 
Kimber’s Record of Government Debts 
& Other Foreign Securities. 
H. D. Seibert, New York 
Security Dealers of North America. 
R. M. Smythe, New York 
Obsolete American Securities and Cor- 
porations. 
For general investment information, 
corporate earnings, dividends, prices, 
and other security data, consult the 
investment manuals and similar publica- 
tions of the following organizations: 
Fitch Investors Service, New York 
Moody’s Investors Service, New York 
Standard and Poors, Inc., New York 


and 


and 


Labor, Wages and Social Security 


American Association for Social Security, 
New York 
Social Security in the United States, 
Annual, 


WANTED 


By the nation’s largest firm in its field 


OFFICE 
MANAGER 


with experience in 
Sales Control, Promotion, Sales 
Analysis 


Pay: Can earn $8,000 with bonus. 
Place: The New York Office. 
Position: No. 2 man in the office. 


Possibilities: Unlimited. The firm 
has been and still is by far the biggest 
manufacturer of war products in its 
feld. It is just beginning to resume 
manufacture of its peacetime products, 


for which there is a tremendous ac- 
cumulated demand. 


Address inquiries: Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Box 2052. 


oie 


U. S. Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System 

Federal Reserve Bulletin, Monthly. 
Indexes of Employment. 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(Dept. of Labor) 
Employment and Pay-rolls, Monthly. 
Handbook of Labor Statistics 1936. 
Monthly Labor Review, Monthly. 


U. S. Bureau of the Census 
(Dept. of Commerce) 
Census of Agriculture, Quinquennial. 
Census of Business (Special censuses in 
1933 and 1935), Decennial. 
Census of Manufactures, Biennial. 
Census of Population, Decennial. 
State & Local Government Quarterly 
Employment Survey. 


U. S. Civil Service Commission 
Civil Employment & Pay Rolls in the 
Executive Branch of the Government, 
Monthly. 
Retirement Report, Annual. 
U. S. Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion 
Annual Report. 
U. S. Railroad Retirement Board 
The Monthly Review. 
U. S. Social Security Boaid 
(Federal Security Agency) 
Annual Report. 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance Sta- 
tistics, Annual. 
_ Social Security Bulletin, Monthly. 
Social Security Yearbook. 
Summary of Employment Security Activ- 
ities, Monthly. 
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National Representatives 
GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. 
Southeast Representative 
HARRY E. CUMMINGS 


5,000 WATTS « 610 KE + NBC 


AMERICA 


CARES 


WHAT MIAMI 


WEARS 


Look for this label. You'll find it in 
the nation’s smartest beachwear, 
sportswear and women’s apparel. It 
means “fashions as bright and thrilling 
as Miami's sun!” 


To us, this label means even more. . . 
it means that another year ‘round 
industry has selected Miami as its 
home. The Miami Fashion Council of 
manufacturers and designers is 
determined to make Miami one of the 
great fashion centers of the world. 


Watch Miami! 
IN SOUTH FLORIDA—WIOD !S 


THE STATION MUST PEOPLE 
LISTEN TO MOST 


G-E Sponsors Food 


Freezing Conference 


HILE everyone has been 
agreeing that there is a 
vast and rosy future ahead 


for home food freezers, 
General Electric has taken a vital step 
toward translating the post-war poten- 
tials of these appliances into an actual 
market. That step is a singularly sound 
one in that it is designed to properly 
educate the consumer public in the 
fundamentals of this new method of 
food preservation. 


It is notable in its timeliness, for 
come peace—homemakers are going 
to discover many new techniques and 
recent developments which are bound 
to make home quick freezers more de- 
sirable than ever. The initial kick-off 
of G.E’s educational program on this 
subject was the recent Food Freezing 
Conference held early this November 
at General Electric’s Consumers’ In- 
stitute, Bridgeport, Conn. Attending 
were some 150 editors of women’s 
magazines and business publications. 
They had been invited there for the 
premiere of G-E’s technicolor sound 
movie, “Frozen Foods,” as well as to 


“What's cooking?” 


..» the answer is 


* PLENTY!” aie 


— and may we add, YOU’LL WANT SOME! 


HERE ARE over a half million Southern Californians 
in a compact, isolated area. A city recognized as most 
likely among big cities to retain and even improve war- 
time population gains ... backed by the 23rd richest agri- 
cultural county in the United States! $269,203,000 
Annual Retail Sales. $1,924 per capita effective buying 
income (S. M. 1943 est.). The one best way to reach 
America’s big, new market is with the San Diego Union 
and Tribune-Sun, 130,000 daily, 97,000 Sunday (Pub- 
lisher’s net paid), worthy of your “A” schedule...NOW! 


San Diego 


UNION 
and 


TRIBUNE - SUN 


Union-Tribune Publishing Co 
San Diego 12, California 


Submit Your Schedule! 


Drastic economies in use of 
newsprint are improving our 
service to advertisers who 
may have had previous diffi- 


culties due to the paper 
shortage. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 
BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 


New York « Chicago e Denver e Seattie 
Portiand « San Francisco « Los Angeles 


participate in discussions and to offe, 
suggestions for the more complete 
and thorough education of the public 
on the matter of home freezing. 

A. M. Sweeney, sales manage, 
Major Appliances and Merchandise 
Division, voiced the appreciation of 
the industry for the editorial contr). 
butions publications were making to. 
ward the post-war consumer acceptance 
of quick freezers. Miss Katherine 
Fisher, director of Good Housckeep. 
ing Institute explained that dee 
freezing was the one method of pre. 
serving foods which had been scien. 
tifically established before it was made 
available to the public. In her opinion, 
the industry should continue to take 
a lesson from the history of hom | 
canning which, because of inadequate 
or improper instructions, frequently 
resulted in a menace to health. 

One of the soundest suggestions to 
come out of the conference came from 
Miss Fern Snider, director Home Serv. 
ice, Georgia Power & Light Co. Miss 
Snider advocated the immediate adop- 
tion—by both the industry and the 
press—of a uniform set of deep 
freezing terms and instructions. It 1s 
her contention that simple standardized 
terms and instructions would help tof 
combat sales resistance and to curb dis- 
appointments which might otherwise 
reflect on the deep freezing method of 
preserving foods and ultimately on 
deep freezer sales. 

The highlight of the conference, 
however, was the technicclor sound 
film, “Frozen Foods.” The film notf." 
only reveals the great variety of foods 
which may be now safely deep frozen 
but also the proper methods of pref 
paring, packaging and storing of all 
—from vegetables, fruits to meat,f 
fowl and fish. Forty-two prints of the P 
movie will be distributed to G-E dis- 
trict offices. It will be available for use 
by schools, department stores, clubs 
and women’s organizations and groups 

Dr. Donald K. Tressler, manager} 
of the Consumers’ Institute, reported 
on some experiments performed to} 
find out what would happen to the 
packages of food in a home freezer}. 
in event of an electric power failure 
such as occurred in the recent hurt 
cane. It was found that after 48 
hours without power the cartons i 
the three freezers experimented with 
were still solidly frozen. At the}. 
end of five days when the freezefs 
were again opened for ins>ection ! 
was found that only 50% of the 
packages showed signs of thawing, 
He pointed out that inasmuch as elec: f.. 
tric power is rarely off for more thao f 
three days in any place the homemaket 
has little reason for being undulyf. 
nervous during a power cut-oll about 
the packaged foods. in her freezer. 
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That retailers are aware of the interest in mastering foreign languages, 
is indicated in the fact that large stores are devoting entire windows 
to Learn-A-Lingo games. J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, staged this display. 
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“Learn-A-Lingo” Game Capitalizes 
Public Interest in Alien Tongues 


ew Yorker Roger Stephens is winning retail merchandising and 


advertising support for an ingenious game which teaches 480 basic 


ords in each of four languages. Its timeliness is its greatest asset. 


duced less than a year ago, 

backed by smart packaging 
ind aggressive merchandising, is be- 
pinning to “go.”” It’s the brain child 
bf Roger Stephens of New York City. 
“Learn-A-Lingo” teaches 480 basic 
words in each of four languages, 
Spanish, French, Italian, and Portu- 
puese. There is a different set for each 
anguage. For each of the 480 woras 
here is a card, with an amusing draw- 
ng to show the object, action or idea 
epresented. On the reverse side is the 
spelling, phonetic pronunciation, and 
ranslation in English. 

In each package there is a list of the 
words in English, sheet with rules for 
he game (which lends itself to varia- 
ions), and a set of score cards. One 
atketing advantage lies in the fact 
at many purchasers want to learn 


6 EARN-A-LINGO,” a lan- 
! guage-teaching game intro- 


multiple sales. 

The fact that large stores are de- 
oting entire windows and even banks 
bf windows to displays of the game, 
ndicates retail awareness of the popu- 
at interest in methods of mastering 
oreign languages. Stores are adver- 
sing “Learn-A-Lingo,” too; for in- 
tance, Thalheimers, Richmond, broke 
€ news of its coming to that market 
with half-page space. 
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wo or more languages, which results 


The appeal of “Learn-A-Lingo” 
rests partly upon its timeliness. It was 
brought out when nearly every family 
in the United States had at least one 
member overseas, or expecting to go 
overseas; and when the importance of 
the Good Neighbor policy had been 
brought home to most — It an- 
swers a desire felt by a public facing 
the urgent need of learning to under- 
stand, and get along with, peoples all 
over the world as a means of ensuring 
a permanent peace. 

Though “‘Learn-A-Lingo” is new, 
the idea behind it is far from new. It 
was born twenty years ago, when the 
present publisher, Roger Stephens, his 
father and his brother, were all on a 
cattle-boat bound for Europe. All were 
artists and men of ideas. They wanted 
to know the languages of the lands 
they expected to visit. They were not 
satisfied with existing means of learn- 
ing them. There should be some easier 
method of learning, through the use 
of pictures matching words, they 
reasoned. Though they probably had 
not heard the term, visual education 
was what they wanted. They set about 
making their own set of cards and 
pictures. By the time they returned to 
the United States some months later, 
they had completed a set. It was de- 
signed to teach six languages, with the 
aid of illustrations on each of the 


1,012 cards comprising the set. They 
actually succeeded in getting the set 
put on the market, at $6 a unit, under 
the name, “Stephens Word Cards.” 

Not much more than a year ago, 
the last few sets of that original game 
were remaindered through a specialist 
in such selling. He commented to 
Roger Stephens, now an owner of a 
lithographic business, that the game 
had merit, but that it should be 
brought out in a simpler form, with a 
different set for each language, and at 
a retail price of no more than one 
dollar. Mr. Stephens followed the sug- 
gestion, giving the new game the 
catchy name, “Learn-A-Lingo.” He set 
up a merchandising organization for 
it, headed by H. Homer Buckelmueller 
(his partner in other enterprises, in- 
cluding the publishing of the indus- 
trial promotion piece, “LithoMedia’’). 

Using their graphic arts experience, 
Messrs. Stephens and Buckelmueller 
have done a good job of merchandis- 
ing “Learn-A-Lingo.” They have sup- 
plied colorful posters, stuffers and 
point-of-sale aids to dealers. The pack- 
age is about to enter its third phase, in 
album—trather than envelope—form, | 
making it easier for shoppers to ex- 
amine the game and answer their own 
questions about it, thus saving the time 
of overworked sales clerks. 

Another reason for the excellent re- 
sponse to the game is its introduction 
at a time when educators are so thor- 
oughly convinced of the value of 
visual education. ‘‘Learn-A-Lingo” was 
compiled by a group of specialists in 
language-teaching, from Harvard, the 
University of North Carolina, Prince- 
ton and Temple, and it has the en- 
dorsement of leading educators. 


Distribution in Schools 


To reach the school market, the 
game is being distributed by the pub- 
lishers of Scholastic, which has a circu- 
lation of 500,000. It is widely read 
by high-school students and is con- 
sidered a useful tool in selling to teach- 
ers. Moreover, the publishers have had 
considerable experience in catering to 
the secondary school markets. 

Sales of ‘‘Learn-A-Lingo”’ reflect the 
current trend of interest in foreign 
languages. For several months, sales 
of the Spanish-speaking version of the 
game were equal to those of all the 
other three combined. Since the in- 
vasion of France, sales of the French 
version have climbed to the point of 
equaling those of the Spanish set. 
Though small when compared to vol- 
ume in many other lines, the experi- 
ence of the producers of “Learn-A- 
Lingo” has a moral for business as a 
whole, in pointing the way to a new 
international awareness. 
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The BIG ONE 
Got AWAY... 


® It’s disconcerting when the line 
snaps, and the ‘‘big one’’ gets 
away. But it’s more disconcerting 
when customers get away because 
or a lack of attention ... ana a 
feeling of disinterest created. For 
many years we've been preparing 
mail campaigns designed to create 
and keep that valuable asset. . . 
the good will of your customers. 
Could you use a little extra prestige 
today? 


‘‘Looking Ahead’’—on 


Dice for Free Booklet 
your business stationery. 


Hutzler Advertising Agency 
1333-1336 Third National Building 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 


PETERSBURG J 


40% 


40% of this PIE 
is ST. PETERSBURG 


Tampa and St. Petersburg together 
make up one market—and 40% 
of this market is St. Petersburg. 
This 40% represents the highest 
per capita buying power in Florida. 
You cannot cover St. Petersburg 
by using Tampa newspapers. No 
Toes newspaper has as much as 
300 average daily circulation here. 
Get complete coverage. Work both 
sides of the Bay. Use St. Peters- 
burg newspapers too. 


ST. PETERSBURG NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


St. Petersburg Times—Evening 
Independent 
Represented nationally by 


THEIS & SIMPSON COMPANY, INC. 


In Florida by V. J, Ob » Ir, Jack ille 
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sssssPlastic binoculars may become 
available for civilian use when once 
the needs of the Armed Forces are 


- filled. Designed and developed by the 


U. S. Naval Observatory, the plastic 
parts were fabricated by the Plastics 
Division of General Electric, Pittsfield. 
These binoculars have extreme resist- 
ance to fungus growth and the cor- 
rosive effects of salt water and air. 
They also keep their dimensional sta- 
bility under both tropical and arctic 
conditions. The simple design of the 
molded plastic body of these binocu- 
lars makes them ideal for mass pro- 
duction. 


esses home again” maps are ex- 
pected to attract many of our service- 
men and women upon their return 
from the wars. This unique novelty 
product has been developed by Rust 
Craft, Boston greeting card firm. It 
grew out of the thought that returning 
G. I. Joes and Janes would like pic- 
torial, decorative maps on which to 
show home folks where they had been, 
and what they had seen. These maps 
have been made up in full color, sepia, 
and black and white. Sizes range from 
19” x 24” to 40” x 30”, depending 
on the locality. They are interestingly 
illustrated, are suitable for framing 
and they are being sold gift-wrapped 
in tubes. 


sesestelevision set, combining radio 
and wire sound recording, is one of 
the many ideas being worked on at 
the studios of Barnes & Reinecke, in- 
dustrial designers. This particular unit, 
which projects the image on a screen, 
is largely of plastic and suggests trans- 
lucent dials with fingertip tuning of 
similar material and wire recording 
running from spools. One spool may 
run for as long as eight hours. 


Future television sets may look like this. 


Coming Your Way 


Lentheric’s squared-off wood vanity case, 


esses Wood vanity cases are expected 
to find wide favor with the feminine 
public. Lentheric is introducing a 
squared-off wooden vanity with a 
decided tailored look. The rich grain 
of the wood combined with a simple 
grooved panel design down the face 
of the cover produces a trim effect. 


eseestropical delicacies that you may 
have shipped direct from a Florida 
grower and packer to any one on 
your gift list offer a practical solution 
to your Christmas shopping problem. 
You simply make your selections trom 
an illustrated folder, mail in your order 
to Cobb’s Seminole Fruit and Preserv- 
ing Co., Little River, Fla., and they 
do the rest. You have a choice of fresh 
fruits, candied fruits, nuts, preserves 
and jellies, or you may select packaged 
assortments. Also, you may, if you 
wish, join the Yearound Tropiclub. For 
your subscription order and check for 
$50, Cobb’s will send a package of 
assorted delicacies each month for 
twelve months to any name and ad- 
dress in the United States. 


eeseeS8trong glass that can stand ao 
extra amount of punishment appeats 
in a new type pattern glass developed 
by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. It 1s 
said to have unusual resistance to im 
pact and sudden temperature changes. 
Under a blow heavy enough to fracture 
it, the glass will disintegrate into 4 
powdery substance. It is translucent 
and serves to diffuse light as well 
to provide decorative themes. 


eeeeelimelight, a clear, sharp stimu 
lating lime hue will be a widely fea 
tured color in fashionables next spring. 
This is according to forecasts and to 
advanced creations shown by 21 New 
York designers at the New York 
Times’ show, ‘Fashions of the Times. 
Forstmann Woolen Co. has alreadj 
created a diagonal weave coating com 
bining limelight with striking stripe 
of black for Zuckerman & Kraus. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS pear beafn 


OGRAM FOR GENERAL CONTRACTORS | 


for ledividual Firm to Promote Public Good Will Through ... 


‘ — WE : ; 2 t ‘| “ oe 
Z | INTRAANDUSTRY RELATIONS EMPLOYEE RELATIONS RELATIONS WITH | 
“aL Deaumes wor | ALL DEALINGS with oN seiaibaneciad 
"| [egessemceme | | sstammetceee | | | snore | | scm atom cexgamanow | | arvana rman | 
_ “PRIMARY CONTRIBUTING ACTIVITIES oo 
ADVERTISING PUBLICITY — 
wil Se ee | Use of Editoriel Columns for News Mesioges 
ove : OTHER IMPORTANT FACTORS 
nine Take Part in Civic Planning — Frequent Contacts With Public Officials Membership in Luncheon Clobs— > 
pa Veteran Rehabilitation Plan Leadership — Sponsorship of and Ald to Various Local Activities, 
h a 2 _ Sock es Recrsction Programs, Community Drives and Civic Projects 
rain | 
nple ta wecke RESULTS - , 2 
face | inc AMLEARNED CURIE gga wi : 
may 
yrida . . 
on A. G. C. Issues Manual on Public Relations 
ition 
lem. To fit the particular needs of general contractors in contains a public relations chart (as shown above), 
trom building good-will, the Associated General Contractors sample advertisements, project signs and ‘posters for 
yrder of America has published a 24-page manual, “Good the use of contractor, including numerous examples 
Serv: Public Relations for the General Contractor.” Em- on how public good-will can be merited, attained 
they phasis is placed upon the fact that public good-will and kept. The manual was prepared by Campbell- 
fresh must be earned and cannot be bought. Printed in Ewald Co., as part of the public relations program 
erves three colors and illustrated with sketches, the booklet of the Associated General Contractors’ organization. 
aged 
you 
. For 
< fotlyrey « There are prizes for the best reports. 
e of Viking Pre a Pre-Tests Books Four free books are given to the sender 
: - of the most helpful report on each 
ad- Th h C P l book. Several honorable mentions are 
roug onsumer ane also given, and with each goes a free 
in yh ~ Viking publication selling 
— ie . . , ; or or less. 
sr te-publication appraisals by typical consumers help this publisher In explaining its inauguration of the 
it isf? Judge markets, and to select advertising and promotion themes. _ system, Viking stated that it grew out 
ae of the hope that the “unpredictable 
ome could be at least partly eliminated 
| po OR the past eight years, The are let in on the plan. From it we from publishing. The reports, which 
a ; Viking Press, Inc., New York learned that in return for the brief re- form a cross-section sampling, must 
posi City, has been conducting an __ ports sent in by participants, the com- _ give the company at least an inkling of 
a os unusual program of testing pany lets them buy the books at a a book’s possible reception, and of the 
consumer reaction to the books the — considerable discount. various appeals to which promotional 


firm publishes, before publication date. 
Chief advantage of the system is that 
ithelps Viking to plan the promotional 
Jtup for books so previewed. 

The company is, perhaps under- 
tandably, reluctant to discuss this 
Project and does not reveal the number 
of readers who cooperate by sending 
i pre-publication reports on books 
ent them for this purpose. Peeping 
over the shoulder of one of our friend- 
Y Spies, we saw the initial letter 
through which prospective previewers 
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It works this way: Members of the 
group receive an average of about four 
books a year, advance copies of regu- 
lar first editions. With each goes a 
brief report form, to be filled out and 
returned to Viking. The Associate 
(Viking’s name for a member who 
participates) later receives a bill for 
the retail price of the book, less a fee 
of $1.50 for a report on the preceding 
book. Since the average list price of a 
book is $2.75, the Associate who re- 
ports regularly can get his for $1.25. 


activities may be pegged. As publishers 
have found out to their sorrow, the 
past reputation of an author is no guar- 
antee of future reception on the part 
of réaders. Tastes change. If an author 
departs from his previous style or sub- 
ject matter, his publishers may find it 
necessary to dig up a new set of read- 
ers for him. Books published with 
great fanfare sometimes flop; and 
others published “almost unobstrusive- 
ly,” overlooked by reviewers, some- 
times climb into the best-seller class. 
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TELEVISION ADVERTISING IS 
HERE ON THEATRE SCREENS 


Mr, Manufacturer: 


During more than a QUARTER 
CENTURY ALEXANDER 
THEATRE SCREEN ADVER- 
TISING has provided over 175,000 
merchandising campaigns for man- 
ufacturers and dealers from coast 
to coast. 


A complete motion picture ad- 
vertisement consists of a sequence 
of short, related scenes which 
demonstrate your product and tell 
your sales message . . . to which is 
added a dealer’s signature trailer. 
A unit appears at every perform- 
ance in each theatre your dealers 
select, for one full week, with a 
completely new production each 
subsequent week. 


NEARLY 10,000 THEATRES 
ARE AVAILABLE FOR THIS 
MEDIUM that TALKS as it 
DEMONSTRATES as it SELLS, 


Write for dealer cost-sharing 


LEXANDER 
Firm Co. 


ALEXANDER FILM BUILDING 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


OMAHA counties 
_ JOHN J. GILLIN, JR.. PRES 


JOHN BLAIR &CO.. REPRESENTATIVE 
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New Vitamin Display Gives Scientific Data 


Getting away from the use of glittering generalities to sell vitamins, Miles 
Laboratories has created this One-A-Day Brand Vitamin window display. 
It helps dealers to meet the growing interest of consumers for facts about 
vitamins, and provides scientific data showing actual food equivalents. It 
can be used in two ways: as an eye appeal and as a valuable reference and 
selling guide. In addition to showing food equivalents, actual colors of each 
of the three different kinds of One-A-Day Brand Vitamins are shown on 


the chart. A and D tablets are in a yellow package, B-Complex tablets in | 


gray, and Multiple Capsules in blue, making it easy to identify them. befc 

Bor 

the 

Sensing such trends in advance is says Viking; this will be done in futur wer 
greatly to the advantage of a publisher. _ editions. tor 


For the Preview Associates there is 
a sprightly little bulletin, called ‘‘Pre- 
views & Reviews,” issued “now and 
then” by Viking. It takes members of 
the group into its confidence and 
frankly discusses with them their re- 
ports, collective and individual; sales, 
and other publishing matters. Its 
chatty style conveys the impression that 
Associates are, in a sense, partners in 
the business, and, as such, entitled to 
behind-the-scenes information. 

In a recent issue, Associates were 
told that on the evidence of their re- 
ports, the company could expect only 
a moderate success for “Simone,” a 
new Feuchtwanger book—despite its 
selection by the Literary Guild, its rec- 
ommendation to Book of the Month 
Club readers, and its purchase for the 
movies at a high price. Maybe the hot 
June weather soured the Associates, 
and Viking probably hopes they are 
wrong and that the outsiders who were 
enthusiastic. about the book are right. 

Scattered through the bulletin are 
references to action Viking has taken, 
or will take, as a result of suggestions 
from Associates. For example, they 
wanted the Constitution and/or the 
Bill of Rights printed in one place in 
Fraenkel’s “Our Civil Liberties.” O.K., 


Perhaps if Viking publicized th@ of, 
Preview program, all the book-love | 
in America would try to become mem 
bers. Because of their hush-hush attif ¢.; 
tude, there is no way of knowing ho 
effective the plan is as a weathervaney 4. 


Since it has been kept alive eight years ze 
and since it merits the publication 0 “ss 
a neat and sprightly little house mag: th 
zine, it must be serving its purpos 
ret ll. 
P Y = $4 ear 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Old, well established, nationally J *" 
own manufacturer, excellent foll 


post-war prospects, seeks Adver- sto 
tising Manager. Company manu- fre 
factures both industrial and | 
consumer products $60,000,000 A 


annually. lux 
Man should be under forty-five, lik 
college graduate, with considerable the 


experience as Advertising Manager 
or Assistant in an industrial com- 
pany, rather than agency expefi- 
ence alone. He should have energy; 
imagination and resource. 


The location is New York. The 
salary range is $18,000 to $25,000. 
Please submit full resume of ex- 
perience. Box 2045, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 
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Its roots are deep 


I; was propasty aware of you long 
before you were aware of it... in that notice: 
Born to Mr. and Mrs. Whoozis—YOU! 

Before text meant anything, you found 
the funnies, identified Sunday when they 
were colored. The headlines helped you learn 
to read. You pored over the advertisements 
of toys that heralded Christmas. 

When you spoke a piece in the church 
entertainment, won your Scout badge, and 
finished school, the local newspaper duly 
listed your name, possibly ran your picture. 
As sports began to be important, you knew 
where to look for the scores. The time the 
barn in the next block caught fire, you called 
the paper, seriously considered journalism 
as a career. Perhaps the first money you 
earned came from selling papers. 


Wraen rr was smart in your set to 
know all about Hollywood or the radio, you 
followed the amusement pages. The serial 
stories were your meat, for a while. Your 
first summer job was found in the classified. 
A lot of your ideas about dress, life and 
luxury came from the advertisements. You 
liked to call up on Saturday night late for 
the basketball scores. Your graduation from 


high school was duly reported. 

If you got a promotion or changed 
jobs, mention of the big event was made in 
the local paper. You found pictures and items 
about people you knew. The engagement 
ring, honeymoon trip, the first apartment 
and its furniture, made the advertisements 
important, interesting. Before you bought 
a radio, a new car or a house, you studied 
the paper’s pages devoted to those topics, 
and the advertisements, too. It was very 
comfortable to find the first security you 
owned listed on the market pages. 


As you get older, you depend more on 
the front pages. Today you keep up with 
draft calls, rationing, price changes, taxes, 
war casualties in the newspaper’s columns. 
And eventually you learn the last of old 


friends in the obituary notices . . . 
The newspaper is far from a perfect 
institution... but point to one used more, 
used more often, or over so long a period. It 
is part of the average American’s past, in- 
dispensable to his present, and inevitably 
included in his future, important at every 
period of his life for varying reasons. It comes 
to his hand, his eye, and his mind every 
day—a habit stronger than coffee, more 
significant than smoking, more intimate 
than underwear, unconscious as breathing. 

Advertising in a newspaper is as accepted 
as the other side of a street; a form of news 
the reader finds helpful and serviceable. 

With its inside track, fewer hurdles to 
consumer consciousness, established inti- 
macy, today’s dateline, its immediate access 
to large numbers of prospects for everything 
—is it any wonder newspaper advertising 
sells goods sooner, quicker, cheaper? 


You may nor have goods to sell today 
. . . but you can be certain tomorrow of 
stiffer competition than ever before. And 
using the newspaper today simply makes 
some of the ready general demand your pri- 
vate backlog of orders for tomorrow! 


Che Philadelphia Prguirer 


. . « the first advertising medium of Philadelphia . . . This advertisement is one of a series in behalf of newspaper 
advertising ... and is available to any newspaper for reproduction or publication, without credit... 


Nationa. Apvertisinc Representatives: Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis; Keene Fitzpatrick, San Francisco 


NOVEMBER 


15, 1944 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittances, to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


“A Self-Appraisal Test for Your Sales- 
men,” by Eugene J. Benge, Benge Asso- 
ciates, Chicago. (5 cents each) 


Salesmen’s Application Blank (see sam- 
ple in SM, August 15, 1944). Reprints up 
to 100 copies, 10 cents each; 100 and 
over, 8 cents each. 


“GI Joe Asks: ‘Shall I Seek a Career in 


Selling after the War?,’ by Burton Bige- 
low, Burton Bigelow Organization, New 
York City. September 1, 1944. (5 cents 
each) 


“First Steps Toward Cutting Guesswork 
Out of Hiring Salesmen,’ by Eugene J. 
Benge, Benge Associates, Management 
Engineers, Chicago, February 1, 1944. (3 
cents each) 


“Up-to-Date Data of New York Buying 
Affiliations of the Principal Department 
Stores.’ March 1, 1944. (10 cents each) 


“How Perfect Is Your ‘Sales Sense’? by 
Bertrand R. Canfield, October 10, 1938. 
(5 cents each) 


Consultation 


In Order 


Consult WOAI (or Edward Petry & Co.) for the most substantial 
advertising bargains in Central and South Texas. Then consult C, E. 
Hooper Listening Indices, which—year after year—show a consistent 
audience preference for this San Antonio station. 


Such consultation is in order for the well being of your product, 
because WOAI sells more merchandise to more people in Central and 
South Texas than any other medium—at a lower cost per sale! 


50,000 WATTS — CLEAR CHANNEL — NBC AFFILIATE — MEMBER TQN | 


THE POWERFUL ADVERTISING INFLUENCE OF THE SOUTHWEST | 
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“So You Need a New Payment Play 
for Your Post-War Sales Force?’. by 
Burton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organizg. 
tion, New York Citv. September 1 and 
September 15, 1943 (5 cents each) 


“Why Big Advertisers Are Stressing the 
Story of Their Trade-Marks,” by Philip 
Salisbury, Executive Editor, SALEs Man. 
AGEMENT, June 15, 1944. (5 cents each) 


“Are Department Stores the Right Chan. 
nel for Your Post-War Products?” by James 
C. Cumming, John A. Cairns & Co., New 
York City. November 20, 1943. (3 cents 
each) 


“Will Better Products Solve Your Post. 
War Competition Problem?” by Fowler 
Manning & Co., Management Consultants, 
New York City. July 1, 1943. (3 cents 
each) 


"12 Errors to Avoid in Planning Your 
Post-War Sales Training Program,’ by 
William Rados, secretary-treasurer, Na- 
tional Society of Sales Training Executives. 
June 15, 1943. (3 cents each) 


“Key Man, Post-War,’ by A. A. Patton, 
McKinsey & Co., Management Consultants, 
New York City. February 1, 1944. (3 
cents each) 


“What Kind of Salesman Will I Need 
in My Post-War Sales Force?” by Burton 
Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organization, 
New York City. August 15, 1943. (5 cents 
each) 


“Seven Major Trends to Watch in Post- 
War Distribution,’ by Burton Bigelow, 
Burton Bigelow Organization, New York 
City. August 1, 1943. (3 cents each) 


“Advertise—or be Forgotten!” by T. 
Harry Thompson, Gray & Rogers, Phila- 
delphia, March 1, 1943. (3 cents each) 
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“MEET YOUR CONTRACTOR- 
BUILDER CUSTOMER”— 
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PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 .East Van Buren Chicago 5 
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MANAGEMENT 


How to Avoid Pitfalls in Your 


Contracts with Distributors 


This article deals with legal aspects of the relationship between 


manufacturers and distributors who buy goods outright. Mr. Parker 


warns that all agreements with independent distributors should be 


reduced to the form of written contracts to avoid costly litigation. 


BY LEO T. PARKER 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati 


ECENTLY, many legal dis- 
putes have arisen between 
manufacturers and distributors 
who purchase merchandise di- 

rectly from the former. No doubt 
many of these controversies directly or 
indirectly result from present war and 
emergency conditions. However, we 
shall review in this article not only 
war law suits, but also suits which arise 
under normal conditions. 

In previous legal articles in these 
pages* we discussed the legal contract 
tights and liabilities of manufacturers 
and ordinary salesmen, and also of 
manufacturers and commission dis- 
tributors. Therefore, we shall not in 
this article discuss similar law suits. 


Put Contracts in Writing 


However, it is certain that all con-, 
tracts with independent contractor dis- 
tributors should be in writing, other- 


| wise expensive litigation may result. 


For illustration, in International 
Shoe Co., 53 N. E. 636, reported May, 
1944, a shoe manufacturer became in- 
volved in litigation with a distributor 
who refused to pay for purchased 
shoes and contended that the manu- 
facturer’s representative had promised 
to give him the exclusive agency for 
“Conformal” shoes in Indianapolis, 
Ind. The distributor testified that the 
tepresentative verbally promised the 
exclusive agency and said that later a 
written contract would be signed. 

However, the higher court held that 
a verbal promise to make a written 
contract is ‘‘no contract’’ and, further, 
that no agency contract is valid unless 
its duration is specified. In this case 
the court said that without duration 
stipulated the agency would have to 
be called “forever” which is illegal. 


._ * See “How to Keep Out of Hot Water 
in Writing Salesmen's Contracts,” SM, 
March 15, 1944; “Legal Angles in Your 
Contracts with Exclusive Distributors,” May 
20, 1944, and “Legal Angles to Watch in 
_ a with Sales Agents,” August 
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It is important to know that there 
are distinct legal differences between 
contracts made with salesmen; con- 
tracts made with distributors who re- 
ceive commission renumeration; and 
contracts made with distributors who 
purchase and pay the manufacturers 
for merchandise, and then sell it to 
their own customers. 

In the first two instances the manu- 
facturers extend credit to the purchasers 
and assume full responsibility for ac- 
counts with such purchasers, whereas 
in the last instance the manufacturer 
generally extends credit to the dis- 
tributor who in turn assumes full credit 
extended to the purchaser. In the first 


two instances the manufacturers may 
be responsible for statements, guar- 
antees and promises made by the dis- 
tributors who actually are his employes. 
However, in the last instance the man- 
ufacturer merely sells merchandise to 
the distributor who: assumes full lia- 
bility for his statements, guarantets 
and promises because he is a legal in- 
dependent contractor with respect to 
the manufacturer. 

Obviously, however, the manufac- 
turer may by promise or custom render 
himself liable for acts of a distributor 
who purchases and pays for merchan- 
dise and in turn sells it to his own 
customers. This situation may arise 
where the manufacturer by advertise- 
ment, letter or contract expressly agrees 
to assume responsibility to purchasers 
for acts of the distributor. Or if the 
manufacturer voluntarily assumes tfe- 
sponsibility for one or more promises 
or contracts made by the independent 
contractor distributor to a particular 
purchaser, the court may imply that 
this purchaser has a legal right to as- 
sume that the manufacturer will as- 
sume like responsibility in future trans- 
actions. Of course, if the manufacturer 
supplies a distributor with printed 
contract forms, having the manufac- 
turer’s name thereon, any clause there- 
in may tend to obligate or relieve the 
manufacturer from obligation depend- 
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“Now, he claims he’s the James Caesar Petrillo of wholesale step-ins!” 
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ing, of course, upon the formulation 
of the clause. The same rule of Jaw js 


| ‘ applicable to purchasers and distrib. 
] utors. 

For example, in Ross, reported 

HUNTING me 

. as il was shown that a contract form cop. 

N\ tained a printed clause to the effec 

 * that the purchaser would not assume 

any responsibility for verbal statements 

made by the distributor or salesman, 

The higher court upheld the validity 
of this clause. 

On the other hand, readers must 
realize that not always may a manv- 
facturer rely upon a printed limitation 
of liability. This is so particularly if 
the clause ‘s inconspicuous or in small 
type so designed that the average and 
reasonably careful purchaser will not 
observe and read it. But one certain 
ma by which a purchaser automatically 

ecomes obligated in details of such 
clause is when he writes it in a contract 
in his own handwriting. He cannot 
avoid full responsibility for this clause. 


A Hint to Manufacturers 
Another certain plan by which man- 


The man who best understands the nature of his game will be most ufacturers may be certain to eliminate 
successful in the pursuit of it. A part of this knowledge of game concerns future expensive litigations, involving 
its preferences for certain foods, its hours for feeding and relaxation, written or verbal contracts made by an 


independent contractor distributor, is 
to require the distributor to submit 
copies of contracts taken from cus- 
tomers, and when necessary the manu- ( 
facturer should immediately impart to 


an understanding of the signs it leaves, and the power to interpret the | 
calls and cries of various species. 


But by far the most important element has to do with the favorite range 


of the game one is hunting. It would be a pitiful waste of time to hunt ducks the purchasers by letter information 
in the middle of the desert. One must know where to go to obtain the best concerning complete limitations of lia- 
results with a minimum of effort. bility. If a purchaser receives such a 

letter and without further communica- 
To the “Sales Hunter” this simply means maximum coverage in a buy- tion proceeds to accept the merchandise 
ing market at a minimum of cost. the court will imply that he agreed 


to the limitation pointed out in the 
manufacturer’s written communication. 
SIOUX CI 4 Y Another satisfactory plan by which 
manufacturers may relieve themselves 


: : , — of responsibility for written or verbal 
lies at the heart of one of the richest agricultural regions in the world. statements, guarantees and promises 


The population of its Retail Trading Zone” is greater than 13 of the 48 ; made by a distributor, who urchases 
states; exceeding by over 100,000 the total population of Nevada, Dela- merchandise and personally delivers tt 
ware and Wyoming combined! It’s big, it’s rich, it’s desirable . . . particu- to purchasers, is to insert a clause in 


the distributor's contract to the effect 
that the latter agrees to assume full 
responsibility for his statements and 


Don’t go after big game with a popgun. It will take an “A” Schedule to will relieve the manufacturer from any 


: . and all liability resulting from suits 
bag the Greater Sioux City Market. porate eee ose ay 
*748,759 A. B. C. 


Obviously, a manufacturer may te 
quire the distributor to furnish a bond 
guaranteeing full and complete fulfill: 
— — +. ment of all terms of the distributors 
0 Glye Sioux Gitu rR puri ql contract. Thus, although the distributor 

‘ ra is not financially able to assume all 

liabilities which may arise from fulfill- 
. JOUR NAL-TRI B U NE ment of the contract, the bonding com- 
id assumes liability and respons 

ility. 
JANG & KELLEY, W6. The matter of interpretation of 
NEVITLANTA - SAN FRANCISCO clauses in contracts between manufac: 
turers and distributors is, of cours, 
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larly so because it can be completely covered at one low cost by The 
Sioux City Journal and Journal-Tribune. 
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This advertisement, prepared by the Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A., is published by The New York Times in 


Out of the fires of war, a new world is being born. It will be a smaller, 


closer-knit, better understood world...not only because millions of 
Americans in service will have seen so much of it...not only because millions 
more will travel farther and faster on tomorrow’s global airways... but equally 
because full information about what goes on in every corner of it is transmitted so 
efficiently to every literate citizen. @ Relying on their newspapers as never before... 
relying not on words alone, but on maps and charts and pictures as well... people 
are beginning to see their world and its problems more clearly than ever, to acquire 
an understanding of world geography and world affairs such as they’ve never 
had before. @ With such an audience turning so eagerly to newspapers every day, 
it’s only natural that advertisers are finding in newspaper space . 


the most potent way of making the people understand the part 


business has been playing in the war...and the part business 


expects to play in building tomorrow’s new world. 
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the interest of all newspapers 
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LEADERSHIP 
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LEADERSHIP 
IS A 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Since October, 1894 (50 years ago) the 
Schenectady Gazette has accepted the respon- 
sibility of leadership in its market. Time after 
time it has scored important FIRSTS. Today, 
as in all the intervening period, readers and 
advertisers alike look to the Gazette to point 
the way in news coverage, in advertising vol- 
ume, and in the size of its great family of 


readers. 


A FEW OF THE GAZETTE’S FIRSTS IN SCHENECTADY 


Ist Linotype Machines, Ist Rotary Press, Ist 
Stereotype Plant, lst Teletype A.P. Service— 
and consistently FIRST in Circulation and 
Advertising. 


SCHENECTADY 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC., National Representatives 


important. In all cases the higher 
courts consistently hold that when con. 
struing a contract the intended mean. 
ings of the contracting parties is of 
most importance. Moreover, the words 
of written contracts always are referred 
by the court when determining the 
legal rights of the parties. 

For example, in General Utilities 
Corp. v. Petrol Corp., 38 Atl. (2d) 
71, it was shown that a plurality of 
salesmen organized a corporation for 
selling and installing fuel oil burners, 
and fuel oil. The corporation made a 
contract with an oil company for pur. 
chase of fuel oil at a stated price. Later, 
on August 27, a supplemental agree. 
ment was made which provided that 
prices to the distributor should be as 
“hereinafter provided and not as set 
forth” in the original agreement. 

In a subsequent suit the higher court 
allowed the distributor a judgment for 
$20,641 based upon the prices in the 
sumnlemental agreement. This court 
said: 

“So far as the price to be charged 
is concerned, the agreement of August 
27, and no other contract, defined the 
price.” 


Special State Laws 


Another important point of law is 
that almost all states have enacted 
special laws which require foreign 
corporations to obtain from indicated 
state authorities permits, licenses or 
certificates to do business. Many of 
these state courts have held that manu- 
facturers or sellers who fail to comply 
with this law forever forfeit their legal 
rights to maintain a suit in the state. 
Other state courts have held that the 
seller may continue the suit after he 
obtains the certificate. 

For example, in Warren Co., Inc., v. 
Exodus, 54 N. E. (2d) 775, reported 
July, 1944, the validity of a common 
state law was contested. This law pro- 
hibits foreign corporations from trans- 
acting business in the state without 
procuring a certificate from the state 
authorities. 

A foreign corporation failed to ob- 
tain the certificate and filed suit against 
a purchaser of merchandise. The higher 
court refused to permit the seller to 
defend the suit until it obtained the 
certificate. This was an Indiana case. 
However, in another recent decision 
the higher court refused to permit 4 
seller to obtain a certificate and theo 
continue with the suit. This court held 
that the seller had forfeited his right 
to prosecute the suit by his failure to 
comply with the state law and obtain 
a certificate before the suit was filed. 

Obviously, no clause in a distrib 
utor’s contract may enable the manu- 
facturer to avoid responsibility for 
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LARGEST DAILY CIRCULATION 
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IN THE WEST 


ZA" 


EVERLASTING 
“MUSHROOM” 


When Los Angeles’ population at the 
turn of the century reached 102,000, a ninefold increase in 


twenty years, there arose murmurs of ‘“‘mushroom’’. 


But today, after forty-four ycars more of even greater 
sustained record-breaking growth in population and indus- 
try, Los Angeles has become a compact single county area 
of almost 3,500,000 people —the third largest and richest 
market in all the nation, and its second largest war goods 


production center. 


Los Angeles will enter peacetime years with its solid 
industrial structure strengthened, streamlined and ready — 


with markets that encompass the world. 


Just as the tremendously rich Los Angeles market is a 
must on any major advertising schedule, so too is its yeats 


long preferred daily newspaper . . . the Herald-Express. 


“LOS ANGELES EVENING <a 
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This 
(Nationally Known 
$20,000 
SALES 


EXECUTIVE 


may be available 
to you! 


with 25 


Major executive 
yeare’ experience in 


© General Management 

* General Sales Management 
© Advertising & Merchandising 
© Public Relations 


© Sales Training 


Excellent orgariizer and di- 
rector, skilled administra- 
tor—who can lay solid foun- 
dation today for profitable 
postwar operations tomorrow. 
Knows markets and man- 
power intimately, with their 
problems, needs, and poten- 
tials. 


Dynamic platform speaker of 
national reputation, and 
builder of sound public rela- 
tions. Well-known business 
book and magazine writer, 
thinker, analyst; inspirational 
teacher and trainer. Can step 
into any business and func- 
tion quickly with very little 
orientation. 


Now in Manhattan as Direc- 
tor of Public Relations for 
large corporation. Command- 
ing six-footer; pleasing per- 
sonality; college pore, Bo 
age in vital forties. Details 
on request; interviews any- 
where . . . principals only, 


PLEASE. 


BOX 2038 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


386 Fourth Avenue 
New York (6, WW. Y. 


this nature. 

Financial loss to manufacturers may 
arise from failure to include in the 
distributor's contract specific shipping 
instructions. For example, if a contract 
specifies that the manufacturer shall 
ship all merchandise f.o.b. his plant 
the distributor automatically assumes 
responsibility for losses or damage to 
the merchandise during transit. But, 
on the other hand, if the contract speci- 
fies that the goods shall be shipped 
f.o.b. the distributor's location, the 
manufacturer assumes liability for 
transportation losses. And, if a manu- 
facturer fails to comply with a dis- 
tributor’s shipping instructions the 
former automatically becomes liable 
for any and all transportation losses. 


Shipping Liability 

See Tex-O-Klan Mills Co. v. Nord, 
18 So. (2d)°50, reported July, 1944. 
It was shown that a distributor of flour 
made a contract to purchase 300 jutes 
of flour f.o.b. manufacturer's location. 
The distributor directed the manufac- 
turer when and how to ship. The seller 
shipped the flour from its mills but 
failed to follow instructions to have it 
taken onto a named carrier's docks on 
August 2nd. The flour thereafter re- 
mained on the docks until August 16, 
when it was shipped to the distributor 
who refused delivery because it was 
damaged during transportation. 

The manufacturer sued the distribu- 
tor to recover the agreed contract price 
of $1,217.58, but since the testimony 
proved that the manufacturer had 
failed to follow the purchaser's instruc- 
tions to ship the flour August 2nd, the 
higher court held the manufacturer not 
entitled to a recovery. 

Another important point of law is 
that modern higher courts hold that 
the manufacturer must use reasonable 
judgment and protect the distributor's 
interest, although the goods are 
shipped f.o.b. seller’s location. 

For illustration, in Semler v. 
Schmicker, 38 Atl. (2d) 831, reported 
October, 1944, it was shown that a dis- 
tributor ordered 30 dozens of “pantys”’ 
from a seller in New York City. The 
merchandise was shipped f.o.b. New 
York City. The seller made no declar- 
ation of value in excess of $50 and 
provided no insurance. The carrier 
limited the value to $50, but the seller 
had privilege of paying a few cents 
more and listing the true value of the 
merchandise which was near $500. 
The goods were lost in transit and the 
distributor refused payment. The seller 
sued the distributor for value of the 
goods. The distributor testified that he 
did not know the carrier’s limitation 
of value on shipment was only $50. 


failure to comply with state laws of 


It is interesting to observe that thd 
higher court held the distributor of 
responsible to the seller for paymen) 
of the goods. This court stated im. 
portant law, as follows: 

“The general rule is that deliy 
to a carrier is delivery to the buyer, 
Unless otherwise authorized by the 
buyer, the seller must make such con. 
tract with the carrier on behalf of the 
buyer as may be reasonable, having 
regard to the nature of the goods an¢ 
the other circumstances of the case 
If the seller omit so to do, and the 
goods are lost or damaged in cours 
of transit, the buyer may decline to 
treat the delivery to the carrier as 4 
delivery to himself, or may hold the 
seller responsible in damages.” 

This court went so far as to explain 
what the seller should have done to 
avoid liability for the loss and place 
the full responsibility on the distrib- 
utor. This court said: 

‘Plaintiffs’ (sellers’) story neces. 
sarily oy ew a consciousness on 
their part of their responsibility for 
making a proper shipping agreement 
with the carrier. In effect, they say they 
made a careful effort to avoid liability 
and to put the burden on defendant. 
But the simplest and easiest way to 
avoid liability would have been to ar. 
range for sufficient insurance and let 
defendant (distributor) pay for it.” 

Therefore, all contracts with inde- 
pendent contractor distributors should 
contain a clause to the effect that all 
merchandise will be shipped f.ob. 
manufacturer’s location, and if the dis- 
tributor wants full coverage for losses 
during transportation the distributor 
shall direct the manufacturer to insur¢ 
the goods and pay for the insurance. 


Injury Cases 


All manufacturers of articles im- 
minently dangerous to life or health 
may be liable to third parties for negli- 
gence in construction, manufacture, or 
sale of the article, although there 1s 
no false representation as to quality by 
either the manufacturer or his dis- 
tributor. On the other hand, this 
law is not applicable to articles which 
are not imminently dangerous and 
which are sold through independent 
contractor distributors. 

For example, in Davis v. Glass 
Coffee Brewer Corp., 178 S. W. (2d) 
407, reported April, 1944, it was 
shown that a distributor sold a glass 
coffee percolator to a woman who 
sustained a severe burn when the han- 
dle of the percolator broke as she was 
removing the percolator full of coffee 
from the stove. 

The higher court refused to hold the 
manufacturer liable in damages. The 
court said: 
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“THE HEARST PAPERS support 


the American system of government, 


the American Constitution, American 


institutions and American ideals.?? 


Qv~“RAF ath 


HE above is from an editorial 
written by William Raudolph 
Hearst on April 21, 1935, on the 


policy of the Hearst papers. 


The American system of govern- 
ment has been the model and pattern 
of all other governments for 150 
years because FREEDOM has been its 
cornerstone. 


The American Constitution is the 
greatest charter of guaranteed liber- 
ties ever struck off by the hand of 
man. 


The proof that American institu- 
tions and ideals are the highest on 


earth lies in the fact that peoples 
from all over the world have come to 
make their home here. 


Our system of government, our 
Constitution, our institutions, our 
ideals are in still greater danger to- 
day than when Mr. Hearst uttered 
those words. 


TODAY the Hearst papers are the 
very incarnation of the AMERICAN 
WAY. 


And that is why the Hearst news- 
papers are good newspapers for our 
readers and good newspapers for our 
advertisers. 


The HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


OVEMBER 15, 


1944 


ie Division of Th Reg 
best oa SG D Goat Co, ing 


ki 
° BROOKLYN 17, yy . 


“The general rule is a manufa 
of an article, not imminently dangeroy, 
to life and health, is not liable to third 
parties having no contractual relatign 
with him for negligence in the cop. 
struction, manufacture or sale of the 
article.” 

Of course, this case is important tp 
manufacturers who may be called y 
to defend suits filed by persons injured 
by devices purchased through inde 
pendent contractor distributors. 

On the other hand, see Kreger y, 
George W. Diener Mfg. Co., 53 N.E. 
(2d) 26, reported March, 1944, where 
a manufacturer was held liable ip 
$8,000 for injuries caused a person 
to whom a distributor had sold a de 
fective fire extinguisher. This verdic¢ 
was rendered against the manufacturer 
because the testimony proved that the 
body of the container was of insuffi. 
cient tensile strength due to defective 
construction or improper testing. 

Therefore, while many contracts be. 
tween manufacturers and distributors 
specify that the distributor shall as 
sume all responsibility for injuries to 
purchasers of merchandise, yet this 
contract is void and ineffective if the 
testimony proves that the injury was 
caused by negligence of the manufac. 
turer. This is so because no one is 
permitted by law to contract agains 
his own negligence. However, a valid 
clause may be inserted in the distribu. 
tor’s contract to the effect that the dis 
tributor shall assume all responsibility 
and liability for injuries to all persons 
resulting from his own negligence. 


How to Avoid Suits 


A definite plan by which manufac. 
turers may avoid suits with distributors 
is to include in written contracts all 
important agreements. 

For illustration, in Evans Products 
Co. v. Beale, 14 N. W. (2d) 498, 
reported July, 1944, it was shown that 
a salesman and distributor gave his 
note to a manufacturer for $1,000. It 
was agreed in writing between the dis 
tributor and the manufacturer that 
“this $1,000 is to be deducted from 
commissions when, as and if your total 
earnings amount to over $8,000.” 

The distributor did not earn the 
mentioned $8,000 and refused to pay 
the note on the grounds that he cof- 
strued the note to mean that if he did 
not earn $8,000 he would not be com 
pelled to pay the note. 

However, it was necessary for the 

arties to resort to litigation and the 
Pigher court held the distributor liable 
on the note. This court explained that 
the note did not state it would be cat 
celed if the salesman failed to eat 
$8,000, whereby it could readily be m 
plied that the note was good on ™ 
face. 
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Industry to 
“ae Front Pro 


Redesign 
ducts 


Talks of Making Machine 
Tools Available, Weenie 
Experimental Materials 


“One of the primary responsibilities of the competent RAYMOND LOEWY 
Industrial Designer is to keep himself thoroughly posted on Noted Industrial Designer 
all developments in technology, materials and processes. 

Our organization has been unusually successful in this 

phase of our operations. | have found the Wall Street 

Journal keeps me abreast of these developments day by 

day. Its financial news has always been tops, but in recent 

years it seems the accent is more on the type of general 

business news that |, and the many clients | serve, find 

vitally important in our daily work.” 


_ 


* Like most important business news, this story appeared first in The Wall 
Street Journal. That's why this national daily is ‘‘must” reading for busi- 
ness men who need to be fully, accurately and quickly informed. And that's 


wwhat provides such an unusually responsive audience for advertisers. 
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San Francisco Samples Homes 
To Tabulate Post-War Purchases 


The first 898 reports tabulated in this “Workpile” survey reveal 
that housewives plan to spend about $175,000 on improvements to 
their homes and $530,000 on household equipment after V-Day. 


' S V-E Day draws nearer, and civic leaders, are following ae on 


even X-Day looks less far-off the original, much-publicized San Fran- 
than it did a few weeks back, cisco Workpile Plan, and have added 
San Francisco business and to it a Women’s Workpile which it is 


, JOHNSTOWN 
WILL HAVE 
AUYEL,, RECONVERSION — 

of PROBLEM 


With pre-war plant capacity and facilities Johns- 

town’s Big Industries have produced record- 
breaking tonnages of Steel and Coal for the war 

effort. When the war ends the transition to . 
peacetime production will be made overnight. ; 
As a consequence, Johnstown will escape the re- 
conversion headache. 


This is one of the reasons why the prosperous 
Johnstown Market merits the consideration of : 
every alert advertiser .. . for immediate sales 


and to build prestige and good will in the com- 
petitive post-war era. 


a The Johnstown Tribune (Evening) and Democrat 
PN (Morning) with a combined circulation of 56,782 
cae ABC have virtually complete coverage in the rich 


a 


weg Johnstown market. 


~~ Retail Trading Zone City Zone 


345,869 
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believed will have even more immeg, 
ate effect in “keeping things hum. 
ming” in San Francisco than the Ip. 
dustrial Workpile. 

Readers of this magazine will te. 
member that the San Francisco Cham. 
ber of Commerce last year sponsored 
a project to build, after actual surveys, 
a workpile of post-war improvements 
to be undertaken by business in this 
city when materials and men will be 
available again.* 

The Women’s Workpile was under. 
taken jointly by the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce and _ the 
Women’s Round Table. President of 
the latter organization is Miss Mar. 
guerite Downing, Bank of San Fran. 
cisco, who has direct charge of the 
Women’s Workpile survey activities, 

Spending of wartime savings of 
most families will be under direction 
of the women, insofar as consumer 
buying is concerned. Businessmen here 
figure that consumer buying will be 
more important than industrial ex. 
penditures in the first months after 
the end of the war. For one thing, 
there may be a time lag before some 
industrial plans can start moving. 


Stress Intelligent Spending 


The Women’s Workpile aim is to 
discover just what are the post-war 
spending plans of -San_ Francisco 
women. Apart from its direct aim, an 
indirect effect of the survey and the 
attendant publicity is to focus the at- 
tention of women consumers on the 
value of thoughtful, intelligent post- 
war spending. 

The Women’s Workpile Committee 
drew up a questionnaire headed, ‘‘To- 
morrow’s Job in San Francisco.’ As a 
preamble it carries the following state- 
ment: 

“San Francisco is humming with 
activity now. Let’s hold that line. Make 
the San Francisco Bay Area the in- 
dustrial center of the West. Your co- 
operation in answering these questions 
may assure a job to the returning serv- 
iceman in your family. It will aid in 
giving an estimate as to the volume 
of business which may be expected in 
this area after the war. Even if you 
plan to buy only an electric iron, this 
added to the purchase of thousands of 
others will help to pyramid San Frao- 
cisco’s Work Pile. The Womens 
Round Table and the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce are building 
this Workpile’ as a contribution to 
Greater San Francisco.’ Signers were 
assured that “any information fut- 
nished on this questionnaire will not 
obligate you in any way.” 


* See SM May 20, 1943. 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
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The questionnaire led off with the 
questions: Do you intend to remain 


“Bin San Francisco? Do you own this 
“Bhome? Do you own other property? 


Next was asked: What remodeling 


* Band repair work for your home do you 


jan to start immediately after the war 
—under the subheads of Interior, Ex- 
terior, listed remodeling of bathroom, 
kitchen, other rooms, painting, paper- 
ing, new roof, improved grounds, 
walks, fences, grading, landscaping, 
etc. Next the survey asked: Will you 
install new furnace, hot water heater, 
lighting fixtures? Will you add: gar- 
age, game or playroom, sunroom, 
laundry, upper decks? Space for esti- 
mated costs was provided. Then a line 
asking: What other improvements are 
you contemplating? Do you intend to 
build a new home? Buy an automobile 
(new or used?) ? What new house- 


Bhold equipment will you buy? 


Under the head of new household 
equipment to be bought were listed 
16 major items, to be mentioned be- 
low under returns. 

The Chamber says the intention is 
to make a “10% sampling of San 
Francisco homes by census district, 
which means a total of 22,000 calls.” 
This sampling will provide (1) the 
actual plans for the individual homes 
surveyed; (2) will be used as the basis 


for statistical averages of estimated 
buying for the city as a whole, broken 
down into districts according to rental 
costs or home valuations. 

At this writing about 1,000 returns 
are in. Women’s Workpile Committee 
members from the Women’s Round 
Table have gone out (or are going) 
to members of women’s organizations, 
working through parent-teacher or- 
ganizations, and through the Catholic 
women’s clubs. Members of these 
groups are taking responsibility to 
have the survey forms filled in and 
returned. From the 1,000 represen- 
tative replies received so far, the 
Chamber has made a provisional re- 
port covering the first 898 to be tab- 
ulated. The results show that the 
women interviewed plan to spend 
about $175,000 on immediate interior 
and exterior improvements to their 
homes, and hope to purchase new 
household equipment worth an esti- 
mated $530,289.50. 

This is broken down as follows for 
the 898 homemakers surveyed: 
Interior improvements . . . .$65,920.00 
Exterior improvements .... 51,000.00 
New installations (furnace, hot water 
heater, lighting fixtures) $14,673.00. 
New additions (extra rooms, etc.) 
$2,050.00. 

The question, “What new equip- 


$25,000 
Plus other 


General Manager: 


(2) Primarily he will be a 


salesman type. 


advantage. 


(4) 


lem. 


a 


offered to management executive who has these qualifications 
for a position in New York City—title Vice-President and 


(1) By experience he should be equipped to become Presi- 
dent with responsibility that goes with it for an overall job 
of production, sales, finance, accounting and promotion. 


possess selling ability, though not necessarily a personal 
(3) Experience in sheet metal manufacturing would be an 


Age under 50 years—a thoroughgoing executive. 


(5) Position is with a company established 18 years before 
the war, now in war work that may last to the conclusion of 
Pacific war, but with a postwar program mapped out and 
functioning. Also good prospects for success in the con- 
tinuance of its pre-war business. There is no financial prob- 


WRITE only; please do not call. 
c/o Sales Management 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Salary 
incentives 


production man, but should 
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15, 1944 


MAL, let him be king for 
We i nd he hasnt 


the March of Time 
penn 


If this particular king doesn’t 
turn out to be worth the salt it 
takes to stew him with, it will make 
MOT feel a lot better. For there are 
those who say this program has a 
pretty impressive record of bringing 
America the voices of the top men 
who make the news—and we would 
hate to think we are missing any bets. 


Judge for yourself if we are, whe 
next you tune in on 


March 
Time 


SPONSORED 
BY THE EDITORS OF 


TIME 


10:30 P. M. (E.W.T.) 
EVERY THURSDAY NIGHT 
NOW OVER 
THE BLUE NETWORK 
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SIMPLE 


OMPETITIVE news- 

papers in Boston 
have a busy time try- 
ing to explain why they 
are so far behind the 
linage totals of The 
Herald-Traveler, yet 
the reason is simple. 


Within a 30-mile radius 
of Boston Common is 
the richest residential 
area of its size in all 
America, and 85% of 
The Herald-Traveler 
circulation is concen- 
trated solidly and con- 
sistently within that 
area. 


It circulates most where 
most money circulates. 


Always First in Boston 
Often First in America 


ar 


HERALD-TRAVELER 
Boston, Massachusetts 


“«~ 
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w@® in choosing 
é:,. the right man for the right job 


PAYA 


IF you plan to hire or rehire 
IF you upgrade present employees 
IF you make o complete personnel audit 


the scientific use of reliable aptitude testing 
will enable you to 


®@ avoid past personnel blunders 
®@ reduce training costs 
@ greatly reduce labor turnover 
Send for our Brochure A 


‘ on scientific selection. 
fn PERSONNEL INSTITUTE 
y ©6RELIABLE, CONTROLLED APTITUDE TESTING 


Home Office: 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 3 
Alse in New York, Detroit, Boston & Les Angeles 
NOW tN OUR TENTH YEAR 
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ment will you buy?” brought answers 
from the 898 as follows: 

Pressure cooking 

Mechanical refrigerator 

Washing machine ..' 


Sewing machine 
Electric mangle 
Electric iron 


Furnishin 

Electric dishwasher 
Carpet sweeper 
Venetian blinds 
Estimated cest 

In answer to the question: Do you 
intend to build a new home? 151 
said they did have such an intention. 

On the questions about buying an 
automobile, the returns were: 379 
said Yes, 204, No; 305 said they 
would buy a new car, 35 a used car. 

Of those questioned, 213 owned 
their own home, 585 rented the home 
they were living in; 288 said they 
owned other property; 537 said they 
did not. 

Of the 898 surveyed to date, 793 
said they intended to remain in San 
Francisco; 63 said, No. 

At the end of the questionnaire were 
some interesting queries relative to the 
proposed San Francisco Style Center*. 
To the question: Are you interested 
in making San Francisco a style cen- 
ter? 736 said Yes, and 7 said No. 
To the query: Will you support lo- 
cally manufactured fabrics? Hats? 
Clothing? 727 said Yes to the first, 
7 said No; 716 Yes to the second, 
2 said No; 727 said Yes to the third; 
2 said No. 


Plan Post-War Publicity 


At War’s end, every women who 
has been interviewed will be cir- 
cularized through her organization 
(PTA, Catholic Women’s Club, 
Women’s Round Table, etc.), remind- 
ing her that now is the time to start 
that work, that buying, etc., and now 
such-and-such equipment may be had. 
Additional publicity will be handled 
through newspapers, very likely, and a 
clearing house set up where those with 
work to be done may register and ob- 
tain suggestions as to help and goods 
available. 

When the entire survey for the 
Women’s Workpile is made, a formid- 
able potential expenditure is expected 
to roll up. Meanwhile, the industrial 
Workpile for San Francisco has 
achieved a total of $67,000,000 worth 
of projects, some of which are started 
already. To the criticism that if this 
much activity is launched in San Fran- 
cisco immediately in the year after the 
war's end (the original Workpile plan 


was for one year after V-Day), the 
effect would be inflationary. 
Sponsors of the plan reply that the 
Workpile plan has grown to such pro 
portions that there is no intention (0, 
possibility) of the entire amount be 
ing spent the first year, that the firy 
year’s total may not run above $12, 
000,000 on industrial improvements, 


The First Months Count 
More and more, Chamber of Com 


merce leaders say, they are coming tp 
regard the consumer expenditures as 
all-important during the first months, 
perhaps the first year, after X-Day. 
(San Francisco anticipates only about 
a 5% cut-back after V-E Day). For 
this reason, they say, ‘the Women’s 
Workpile will be all-important.” 

The San Francisco Industrial Work. 
pile has just appointed as chairman of 
a Workpile Committee, Earl Lee Kelly, 
vice-president of the Bank of Amer. 
ica, and a San Francisco C. of C 
Board of Directors member. The im- 
mediate task of this committee is “to 
direct the final phase of completion 
of the Workpile Plan and activate 
translation of reports into actual 
jobs.” The committee has a three 
point program on which work is now 
starting to: (1) Re-check those firms 
that have already reported to be sure 
their estimates are up-to-date; (2) 
follow through on groups that have 
not yet reported; and (3) lay plans 
for a positive, dramatic kick-off to 
“translate reports into jobs the min- 
ute we achieve victory.” 

Chamber of Commerce Workpile 
Committee says that the present Work- 
pile is $68,413,218, and that a total 
of 29 groups and 475 firms have re 
ported. 

An interesting method for allocat- 
ing the work has been devised. As 
soon as the Workpile Plan gets into 
action, the Chamber will get out 4 
weekly bulletin to all those who have | 
work to be done, saying, in effect: 
“Bill Jones, contractor, has so-and-so 
many workers available and such-and- 
such supplies of materials.” In these 
weekly bulletins, the labor, materials, 
and services available will thus be pub 
licized to those capable of using them 
immediately. Furthermore, the civic 
importance of having these manhouts, 
goods, services, used now will be 
stressed. Full city-wide teamwork is 
anticipated, with all the resources of 
publicity and advertising being mat- 
shalled—with the double objective of 
keeping the San Francisco Bay Are 
prosperous and busy, and of prevent 
ing workers and augmented population 
from leaving the region. 


* See SM for Nov. 1. 
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Is Known By The 
Company He Keeps 


Is Known By 
The People Who Keep It Company 


The Chicago Daily News has more than a million re riends. This 


important group varies within itself as to individual age , occupation 


and cultural interests. But all possess one quali they are home- 


devoted people and home has an enduri 


No community can have too man 


do so much to create the we, 


keyeauplience of Chicago the advertiser in 


+ into The Dail¥ tial response. That is why, for 43 consecu- 


these tionably, rank Mie Daily News as 


wre CHICAGO’S BASIC ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


1 be *For fair comporison, liquor linage omitted since The Doily News does not occept advertising for alcoholic beveroges 


by THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Area FOR 68 YEARS CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
vent: ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF 
ation RESPECT AND TRUST 


— NEWS PLAZA: 400 Wes! Madison Street, CHICAGO NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plozo 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 Genero! Motors Building SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobort Building 
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Grapefruit Growers 
Plan Co-op Campaign 


OMBRE, put this in your Pipe, 
and dream: You have retired 
to the Arizona desert. Every 
morning the painted dawn 

comes up Over your grapefruit trees. 
Behind you is all that life of office 
routine, conferences, policies . 
Have you a post-war problem? 
Hermano! here is the V-E prospect 
of several hundred fellows who are 


already doing it, in the Arizona and 
California deserts: 

This region now grows over 5,200,- 
000 boxes of grapefruit yearly, increas- 
ing 200,000 boxes every year. Uncle 
Sam now takes one-fifth for the Armed 
Forces, but will probably quit when 
Hitler quits, leaving 1,000,000 boxes 
to market through normal channels. 

You have competitors who grow 
six times as much grapefruit, Florida 
and Texas, and their production is 
mushrooming. Florida has a reputation 
for grapefruit, established by years of 
advertising, and Texas is nearer the 


“Now we're getting somewhere! A real newspaper 
established in the Northwest Territory!” 


@ When President Andrew Jack- 
son, sitting in the White House, 
picked up his first News-Sentinel 
in 1833 he instantly became 
a happy fellow! For here was 
something new in his plans for 
the civilization of the Northwest 
Territory. A newspaper had 
been started in Vincennes in 
1804 and another in Detroit in 


Che 


REPRESENTATIVES: ALLEN-KLAPP CO. 


The News-Sentinel is delivered by carrier every week day to 97.8% 
of all homes in Fort Wayne—Indiana’s second largest retail market. 


* 


News-Sentinel! 


j il , +” 
Wayne 4 Yaad U UeHLMNG 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 


1831—but from Fort Wayne 
came a newspaper directed at 
the very heart of the territory 
occupied by Indians and hardy 
early settlers. A newspaper 
that could (and did) carry 
through the purpose of convert- 
ing a wilderness into a great 
industrial and agricultural 
area—a potent market today! 


Ve 


* NEW YORK — CHICAGO—DETROIT 
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big eastern consumer markets. You ; 
far away, and your fruit is not knoy 
to Mrs. Chicago, Mrs. New York (; 

Florida and Texas come right up; 
the Arizona and California horde 
with their fresh fruit, and are stopp. 
there only by plant pest quarantine 
They come right in with their canng 
juice and segments. You are not y 
canning much juice, and not any seg 
ments at all, but when “Mister Big 
quits buying, you will have to diye 
at least 1,000,000 boxes to canne 
products, maybe 2,000,000. 

Clearly, somebody ought to be « 
ing something about this—and t 
fellows in the desert have started. 

Last winter the Desert Grapefryj 
Industry Committee was Seed wit 
headquarters in Phoenix. After surve 
ing the possibilities this committee x 
solved to take a mail ballot of grower 
“Yes” or “No” on assessing the 
selves up to four cents a box for pr 
motion. The Arizona ballot gave 42 
for, only 20 against, and Californi 
will approve. 

Committees will determine the 
sessment of each year. Four cents givg 
$200,000 for advertising, dealer ser 
ice, market and technical researc 
Segments will be canned as soon 3 
“bugs” are eliminated from processing 


A Regional Market 


The logical market for this fruit: 
regional, and so the advertising an 
dealer work will be done where grape 
fruit already has good customers. 

California and Arizona consumer 
take 60.43% of the normal crop 
Washington (5.53) and  Oregor 
(4.97) are next best customers. Th 
eleven western states take 76.04% 
leaving one box in four to go East 
or into cans. The eastern housewift 
probably has eaten desert grapefruil 
without knowing where it came from 

In 1940 these desert grapefrul 
growers ran smack into another marke! 
problem. 

That year, there was a tremendou' 
crop. Most growers lost money. Study 
ing the debacle, they decided that thei 
fruit was not packed well enough to 
compete with that from other produc 
ing regions. They asked individu 
growers to approve compulsory gradin} 
under Federal and state marketing 
laws, and enough of them signed up 
to bring about this reform, and the 
effects have been clearly seen sinc 

They also have proved that adver 
tising pays. For a modest fund, cot 
tributed by individual growers, hi 
been spent to advertise desert cannet 
juice, and the results have been g00 
—about 10 commercial canners hav 
enjoyed better sales, from advertisin§ 
which hasn’t cost them a cent. 
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he Cincinnati Enquirer 


PEACETIME PRODUCTION 


THE CITIES which you'll find smart advertisers jumping into with 
their dollars, from now on, are the ones which have the easiest 
jump from wartime to peacetime production. And Solid Cin- 
cinnati is at the top of the list of such cities. For a big part of 
Cincinnati’s war assignment has been continuing to make the 
soap, clothing, shoes and other essential commodities that have 
always been the base of Cincinnati’s solidity. And that means 
a simple reconversion problem, a continuance of substantial 
payrolls and purchasing power. 


What better reason to go after this preferred market now, 


in the paper it prefers . . . The Cincinnati Enquirer? For The 
Cincinnati Enquirer has been in solid with the solid people of 
Cincinnati for over a hundred years . . . the place for your 


advertising because it’s their paper. 


SOLID CINCINNAT/ READS 


For over 100 years, edited for the thinking, doing, 
earning, solid citizens of America’s most solid market! 


REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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WESTERN SALES MANAGER 
SEEKS CHANGE 


Twenty five years practical experi- 
ence with one national food man- 
ufacturer. Still employed. Effec- 
tively producing. 

Have organized complete sales 
force, opened and manned branch 
offices and warehouse locations 
Mississippi River west to Coast. 
Have organized and merchandised 
complete sales’ campaigns on new 
items difficult to place in retail 
and wholesale channels. 

For personal reasons desire South- 
west but would consider any 
Western opening food specialty or 
related line. Will exchange par- 
ticulars with manufacturer of 
merit who has a bona fide mer- 
chandising opportunity now and 
postwar for man with my quali- 
fications. Box No. 2039, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


REAL OPPORTUNITY FOR 
DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 


National mid-western industrial 
manufacturer at present engaged 
in 100% war work is seeking an 
experienced man preferably with 
mechanical engineering background, 
as District Sales Manager for the 
Cleveland District, in preparation 
for post war period; age 40 to 45. 

To the right man remuneration 
will be on salary plus commission 
basis reaching 5 figures. Prelimi- 
nary training in connection with 
our product will be given at our 
factory. Traveling expenses will be 
paid for interview. In writing 
please give full details relative to 
descent, education and past busi- 
ness affiliations together with a 
recent photograph. 


Write SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Box 2048, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
BM. Be 


MARKETING 
DISTRIBUTION 
SALES DIRECTOR 


with 15 years of management ex- 
perience, two national corporations, 
fine record of accomplishment in 
marketing, distribution and sales 
(including chain store merchan- 
dising) at costs below average. 
Especially well qualified for han- 
dling post-war distribution prob- 
lems — new markets, products, 
competition and channels of dis- 
tribution. Also aptitude and quali- 
fications for position as General 
Manager with distribution back- 
ground. Harvard Business School 
graduate — Excellent references — 
confidential treatment. Box 2041, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Spreading the Gospel 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

We are interested in obtaining permission 
to excerpt and reprint for distribution 
among some of our men the article “The 
Logistics of Selling,” by Saunders Norvell, 
in the July 15, 1944, issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. 

We should also like to adapt and reprint 
for distribution among the same men the 
article by Richard H. Moulton, “A Four- 
Lane Highway to More Effective Sales 
Training,” which appears in the same issue. 
We feel that both of these articles would 
be of interest to a particular group of our 
men ... Will you grant us permission? 

Procter & Gamble Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


(P & G pick one thought-provoker, or 
idea article, for staff consumption. We 
gladly extend reprint permission—THE 
EDITORS. ) 


Bouquet 


By Western Union 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

We want to congratulate you on your 
very fine article on Kem-Tone in the Octo- 
ber 15 issue. Inasmuch as we are one of 
the companies selling Kem-Tone, will you 
please send us 100 copies for our salesmen. 

F. J. SCHULTE 
Advertising Manager 
Acme White Lead and 
Color Works 

Detroit, Mich. 


(Alas, Acme, we haven't even one copy 
to send you! The paper shortage has re- 
duced us to the incongruous position of not 
having available even a single current issue 
to place on the table in our own reception 
room. You do, however, have our blessing 
so far as making reprints is concerned— 
all you want.—THE EprrTors.) 


A Cure for the Jitters 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

There are times when an idea seems to 
leap out from the printed page and leave 
you with a tingling glow because of its 
basic truth. Just that happened when we 
first read an editorial addressed to the em- 
ployes of the Rogers Diesel and Aircraft 
Corp. by its president, Ralph B. Rogers, 
and published in the September, 1944, issue 
of their house magazine, “The Rogers 
Round-Up.” 

We're sending you a copy because we 
honestly think the idea should be taken to 
heart by a great number of people. It’s 
particularly pertinent and salutary at this 
time and should, we feel, be required read- 
ing for those who go about oozing gloom 
regarding the future. 


jdea in 


Maybe you agree with us that it should 
have a far wider audience than the rel. 
tively few employes of any one company... 

Litoyp W. DuNN 
Vice-President 

Rickard and Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


We quote: 
Have You Got the Jitters? 


It is amazing to see how jittery so many 
Americans are today. It’s not the man in the 
shop, or the man in the office—it's the 
business man too. In fact, it’s men and 
women from every walk of life. 

Why the “jitters”? They are worried 
about jobs, business regulation, prices, taxes 
—just about everything connected with thef, 
future. 

Let's stop a minute—relax. Let's think 
this through. 

Yes, it is true that we are going to face 
a New World. Thanks to the millions of 
boys who were willing to risk their lives 
for us, it will be a New World on which 
we will have an opportunity to impose our 
will. Our ambitions, our desires, om 
dreams, our plans will be given an oppor- 
tunity to rule this New World. _ (Re 

Frightening? Perhaps the enormity of the 
job is frightening. Awed? Perhaps the vast 
responsibility does awe us. Humble? Per- 
haps the realization of our mental unpre ~° 
paredness for this New World does humble f 
us. 

But jittery . . . why? Would you have 
preferred to have been slaves to Hitler or 
Hirohito ? 

Now opportunity will stare us in the face 
—under the two H’s, we should have had 
only the security which a caged animal ot} 
a jailed man enjoys. 

Stop being jittery! Sure, there will be 
jobs which will disappear—but New Jobs 
will appear. Sure, there will be problems 
of reconversion, government regulations, 
taxes, and thousands—yes, even millions of 
new problems. You can’t give birth to 4 
New World without pain. 

Work—Plan—Think—Study—but _ n0¥ 
is no time to get panicky! Toss the jitters 
out the window—and drive on to a better 
life for you and your children. 


Splitting the U. S. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

If a vertical territorial line were to be 
established so as to divide the United States 
into an eastern and western territory, ¢ 
of which would afford approximately 4 
same potential either from the standpoint 
of number of prospects or possible dollar 
volume of business, about where in youl 
opinion would this line cut through 
map? 

This information is for our client, The 
Artkraft Sign Co., one of your advertiset 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


snd of course concerns such nationally 
known merchandisers and advertisers as 
would be interested in the quantity purchase 
of metallic signs, including store front and 
dealer signs. é 

While I realize you may never before 
ave been called upon for this information 
ind you may not have at your fingertips 
such facts as would definitely establish this 
line, I feel that there is no one better quali- 
fed than you to give us an approximate 
idea in regard to this matter. 
H. F. WENDT 
Wendt Advertising 
Agency 
Toledo, Ohio 


hould { (SM thinks it can give Subscriber Wendt 
rela. fa fairly precise line. If you start your 
ny .,, fnorthern tip at Saginaw, Mich., and connect 
up with the western boundary of Ohio, 
then cut through Kentucky and Tennessee 
to the Alabama-Georgia line and follow 
that line to the southern borders of those 
two states, and then straight down across 
the tip of Florida to the Gulf, this division 
would leave almost exactly 50% of the 
retail sales of the country to the right of 
the line and the same amount to the left. 


my }-THE EDITORS. ) 


in the 
’s the 
n and ? 
Self-Rating for Salesmen 
rorried 


taxes Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


th the), We are anxious to obtain copies of the 
"Self Rating Scale for Salesmen,” referred 

think #0 09 page 26 of the October 1 issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT. Will you please 

1 face UOte your price for 100 copies? 

ons of J. G. GREEN 

r lives Ass't. General Mar. 

which Philco Corp., Storage 

se Out Battery Div. 

OM Trenton, N. J. 

Oppor- 


(Reprints are available at 5 cents each. 
mong the scores of companies that have 
tdered: American Seating Co.; Armstrong 
otk Co.; E. C. Atkins and Co.; Century 
lectric Co.; General Printing Ink Corp.; 
lobe Ticket Co.; Kee Lox Mfg. Co.; 
acwhyte Co.; Maytag Co.; National Lead 
.; Remington Rand, Inc.; Rubberset Co.; 
hell Oil Co.; West Disinfecting Co.; 
heeling Corrugating Co.; Penn Rivet 
tp. Send orders with remittance to Read- 
ts Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
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Tonic for Tired Meetings 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


. . » do you have any articles concerning 

a new or novel method of conducting a 
sales meeting? In the next three or four 
weeks we will bring into our office our 
salesmen and service station suprvisors, dur- 
ing which time these gentlemen will read 
a paper written by them covering a subject 
that has been assigned to them from this 
office, After each paper is read, discussion 
is entered into. In attendance at the meet- 
ing will be our sales manager, who is vice- 
president of the company, and his assistant. 
. . . We would like to get away from 
the old type cut and dried method of con- 
ducting a meeting. If you have any ideas 
. that might help, we would certainly 


appreciate receiving them 


C. J. BAER 
Manager 
The Standard Oil Co. 


Mansfield, Ohio 


(Here are several articles that might help 
spark some inspirations: “How S. C. John- 
son Planned and Produced a Radio Sales 
Meeting,” April 1, 1943; “Everybody 
Laughs and Learns at These Crosley Sales 
Meetings,” October 10, 1941; “Salesmen 
Think for Themselves in Plymouth Sales 
Confabs,” July 15, 1941; “3,000 S. O. Men 
See Road Show Dramatizing 1941 Sales 
Program,” March 1, 1941; “Shell Oil Steals 
Cowboys’ Stuff for Regional Dealer ‘Round- 
Ups’,” February 15, 1941; “Profit-Marking 
Ideas Emerge from Salesmen’s ‘Squawk 
Session,’ December 1, 1941.) 
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of churches . . . is headquarters 


for ten big church organizations whose publishing 
houses and executive boards make Nashville one of the 


great church administration 


centers of the world. More 


religious literature is published annually in Nashville 


than in any other city in America. Nashville’s stability, 
civic pride and high ideals are due in no small part to its 


331 churches, representing 


twenty denominations, This 


city of churches and homes is covered by Nashville’s two 


great newspapers. 


Nashville Market Population................ 920,843 


EVENING 


| : NEWSPAPER PRINTING 
| Represented by The 


. 257,726 


co 


EXPORT SALES MANAGER 


Well known company in busi- 
ness many years, with securely 
established post-war business seeks 
the services of an Export Sales 
Manager. 

The company’s products cover a 
wide range, from consumer prod- 
ucts to two different types of in- 
dustrial products. Under forty-five, 
college education, and broad and 
successful experience in the export 
sales field, 

Location: New York. Salary: 
$18,000 to $22,000. Please submit 
full resume of experience. Box 
2044, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N, Y. 


WANTED: 
SALES MANAGER 


A real opportunity for a man with the 


proper qualifications to head up our 
sales activities. Our company, located 
in a large city in the middle west, man- 
ufactures and sells welding equi nt, 
rods and flux, and is one of the leaders 
in the industry. These products enjoy 
national distribution to manufacturers 
through distributors as well as salaried 
sales engineers. Welding experience 
and engineering training desirable but 
not essential if cogeus can prove that 
he can be successful without this back- 
ground. Compensation more than $5,000 
per year with opportunity to share in 
profits. Write fully giving education, 
experience and personal facts that are 
pertinent. Also send photograph. 


Box 2047, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send a V-Mail today 


"No Burton Browne client 
has o competitor with 
better advertising.’ 


STEVENS S. CLARK 
Vice-President. A wise and thoroughly 
experienced executive with 25 years 


es and management 


BURTON BROWNE 


(oa 


DADVERTISING 
e % 
Rint 150 EAST SUPERIOR STREET 


CHICAGO II DEL. 3800 


Models Tell the Story 


The Studebaker Corp. has developed this scale model to demonstrate to 
dealers the advantages of modern automobile sales and service quarters. 
Starting with a floor plan on which has been laid out the recommended 
space for activity, the model is assembled in sections, exactly as they 
should be considered in building a structure. This floor area has been 
transferred at a scale of four feet to one inch to a layout board which 
serves as a base for the model. It was developed from one of several de- 
signs contained in a manual titled, “Postwar Housing and Facilities for 
Studebaker Dealers,” which was recently distributed by the company. 


Washington Bulletin Board 


Cooperative Advertising 


Is any Washington data available 
on increases or decreases in dealer 
ae or 

he recently issued Federal Trade 
Commission report, “Distribution 
Methods and Costs, Part 5’ covers 
practices in the year 1940, and shows 
that allowances for advertising are 
most common in the automotive, 
women’s wear, appliance, and cosmetic 
industries. Most frequently cooperative 
deals are worked out by manufacturers 
of expensive and infrequently pur- 
chased articles. ; 

The FTC reports states that 60 large 
department stores, located in all parts 
of the country, reported several hun- 
dred commodities for which the manu- 
facturer granted advertising allow- 
ances. The extent of the practice is 
indicated by the fact that the 60 stores 
listed 145 cosmetic manufacturers, 61 
corset and brassiere manufacturers, and 
60 makers of dresses, sweaters, and 
sport garments as granting allowances. 


Re: Post-War Consumer Goods 


Remembering the Army and 
Navy stores after the last war, will 
the Armed Services swamp the 


market with consumer goods after 
the war? 

A checkup reveals that the Army 
and Navy are still buying at the same 
pace, but are making plans for 4 
gradual decrease in buying as the wat 
nears an end. 

On food and clothing, for instance, 
while tremendous stocks have been 
piled up the Quartermaster General's 
office declares that these stocks will 
be used up almost completely by the 
Services rather than released in any 
way that would hurt U. S. markets. 

“Unless some miracle should end 
both wars at the same time, the reduc 
tion of our Armed Forces will b 
gradual,” Major General E. B. Greg 
ory points out. “Our stocks of food 
will be reduced by use and curtailmetl 
of buying rather than disposal by sale. 

Clothes will be distributed through 
Lend-Lease or relief programs in other 
countries which do not have preset! 
buying power for new merchandise 
“Though the clothing consists of unt 
forms, it is dyed different colors for 
civilian use.” 

It- is also brought out, that unlike 
the last war, there is very likely to be 
a large military force kept in being 
which not only will consume preset! 
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FIVE ANNOUNCEMENTS REGARDING 


| The Coutes Stations 


1. The name, Iowa Broadcasting Company, is changed to COWLES BROADCASTING COMPANY. 


2. This corporation, directly or through subsidiary companies, will operate five radio stations: 


| KRNT Des Moines 

WNAX Sioux City-Yankton 
WOL Washington 

WHOM Jersey City-New York 


. WCOP Boston 

3. 

d 3. Executive personnel of The Cowles Stations includes: 

y 

n 

h 

& . . 

ir ¥. A. Ml. CRAVEN, vice president, CRAIG LAWRENCE, vice president, 
who recently completed a seven-year formerly manager of KRNT Des 

‘ term on the Federal Communica- Moines, will directly supervise the 
tions Commission, will be the senior operation of WHOM Jersey City- 

— executive and technical advisor of all New York and WCOP Boston. mak- 
Cowles Stations, with headquarters ing his headquarters in New Waosk 
at WOL Washington. at WHOM. 

after ‘ ‘ 
MERLE JONES, who recently re- PHIL HOFFMAN, vice president, for- 

A P : merly manager of WNAX, will su- 

rmy signed as manager of the Columbia- pervise operation of GANT in Des 

> same owned station, KMOX St. Louis, Moines and WNAX Sioux City- 

for a has moved to Washington as general Yankton, with headquarters in Des 

ne wat .manager of WOL. Moines. wee 


stance, 


DON INMAN, formerly Waterloo 
manager of WMT, is now general 
manager and vice president of 
WNAX Sioux City-Yankton, with 
headquarters at Yankton. 


A. N. ARMSTRONG, jr., formerly 
assistant manager of WCOP and 
WORL, is now general manager of 
WCOP in Boston. 


4. TED ENNS, national sales manager of the Cowles Stations, has established headquarters in New York 
at WHOM. All Cowles Stations will be represented in the national field by The Katz Agency, Inc. 


5. Extensive plans are under way for further improvement of the programming on all these stations. 
As war restrictions are lifted, physical facilities of all the stations will be expanded, coverage further 
extended, and a program of expansion into frequency modulation and television will be launched. 


COWLES BROADCASTING COMPANY ' 


JOHN COWLES, Chairman of the Board 


Garpner Cow Les, gr., President 
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SELL THE P. A. 
ON YOUR PRODUCTS! 


Candid Camera Catches Harry S. Gray 
discussing the merits of Foxboro control in- 
struments with Frank A. Jepson, Purchasin 
Agent of the Acushnet Process Co., New Be 
ford, ass., manufacturers of precision 
molded rubber products. 


| 

“When the chips are down, it’s the | 
Purchasing Agent, who decides whether | 
an order comes to me... or goes to a 
competitor,” says Harry S. Gray, District 
Manager of the world-famous Foxboro 
Company. 

“That’s why I spend the major part of 
my time keeping P. A.’s sold on the mer- 
its of our products and service. And, 
believe me, it’s time well-spent,” con- 
cludes Mr. Gray — who, on the basis of 
his more than 25 years experience, cer- 
tainly knows what he’s talking about. 

If it pays thoroughly experienced 
salesmen like Mr. Gray to center their 
personal selling efforts on the P. A., it 
follows that it will pay advertisers to 
center their printed selling efforts on the 
same man. 

You can reach him most directly ... 
and most economically ... through 
PURCHASING, the national magazine for 
industrial Purchasing Agents. 

For proof of this, write PURCHASING, 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIL; 
Leader Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio; 
Duncan A. Scott & Co., West Coast Rep- 
resentatives, Mills Building, San Fran- 
cisco 4; Pershing Square Building, Los 
Angeles 13, Cal. 


: A Conover-Mast 
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Publication 


stocks but probably will require con- 
tinued procurement. This in turn 


post-war period for 18,600,000 no 
farm structures. 


should help civilian production by pro- This is listed foll in 8p 

viding a backlog of orders to keep iene ‘i ee ary Be. At 

en busy through dull peri- from farms 4,100,000; seneslll “ to be 

ods ] stood 
erans’ new or re- esta ished homd 

1,400,000; release of “doubled gi 

Construction Is First families,” 700,000, and 6,300.0 a 

What market will “come back” units to take care of the regular ho on 

first in the post-war period? ing supply. (This is to be apportion relat 

While various authorities disagree  °V<' 4 number of years. ) Ho 

upon the volume, practically all Gov- In addition, there isa predict rodt 

ernment agencies predict a tremendous that 6,100,000 units will be needed spl 

upsurge in construction after the war. feplace substandard structures. be gi 

This should provide jobs for millions, Advertised products should hg outpu 

thus raising the national income avail- first chance at this market . . . ownel work 

able for consumer buying. of brand names built up before a prod 

Of more importance, wide-spread during the war period are already It 

building and rebuilding means a con- periencing a volume of — inguitiff this i 

tinuing national market for household directed to distributors indicating ti to be 

articles, home appliances and furnish- trend an af 

ings, building and repair supplies, and ducti 

a multitude of other home products. R son Manufactur; previ 

Officially, Washington claims that STE RE Inc 

there is a market in the immediate Will reconversion manufacturiz tively 

_ regar 
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PEORIA MACHINES MOVE MOUNTAINS OF MATERIAL! 
PEORIA NEWSPAPERS MOVE MOUNTAINS OF MERCHANDISE! 


PEORIA JOURNAL anu STAR 


PEORIA NEWSPAPERS, INC., AGENT 


. WARD-GRIFFITH CO., 


National Representatives. 


NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 


BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Inc. 
CHICAGO 
SALT LAKE CITY 


MANAGEME? 


DETROIT 


SALES 


0 no ; 
be limited to former manufacturers 


in specified lines? 


Normg At the moment, the reverse seems 
Bratih be the case, although it is under- 
ed vg stood that there may be considerable 
homg| vressure exerted by manufacturers now 
led tied up in war work to hold exclusive 
00,04 rights to product manufacture in lines 
. ho which previously had been confined to 
rtiong| atively few concerns. 

..§ However, WPB has just authorized 
edict production of about 8,000 refrigerated 
eded display cases during the next year—to 

be given to organizations where the 
dha output will not interfere with war 
OWnel work or manpower needed for war 
ore ag production. 
ady ef It has been made very definite in 
nquiri@ this instance, that authorization is not 
‘ing tito be dependent upon the fact that 

an applicant has been engaged in pro- 

duction of this type of display case 
: reviously. 
Be. , mms as this field is compara- 
cturir tively restricted, it is felt that this dis- 
—— regard of the “grandfather clause’’ can 
AREfte considered indicative of a policy 
SE .. gto be followed on other lines, if not 
: all. On the other hand, some Wash- 
ja! ington observers feel that WPB may 


be feeling its way in making such 
—— J awards, so that this may be a test case. 


Surplus Military Goods 


Since estimates place the value 
of surplus military goods after the 
war at from 50 to 75 billion dollars, 
are there any reliable figures on 
what portion will be finished goods 
in actual competition with current 
or new production? 

Most reliable figures have been com- 
piled by the Surplus War Property 
Subcommittee of the Senate’s Special 
Committee to Study Problems of 
American Small Business. Chairman 
Tom Stewart has obtained from the 
Atmy and Navy estimates that they 
will have about 12 billion dollars’ 
worth of items labeled potential civil- 
ian goods, which the public might buy. 
Finished products expected to be on 
hand at the end of the war were 
om gtouped as follows: clothing (unis- 
sued), $725,000,000; food products, 
$1,875,000,000; medical and dental, 
$264,000,000; precision instruments, 
$90,000,000; photo equipment and 
‘upplies, $96,000,000; railroad equip- 
ment, $400,000,000; trucks, cars, 
r tractors, etc., $4,000,000,000. 


DISE! 


a 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS OF 


f 

ADSE-OUT ALBUM SCRAP-BOOKS 

~ale | Custom-Built for U.S. Army Air Force 
Dozens of uses in every office! Paste 

SIZE! up adverti ts, clippi photos, 


ete. etc. Size 26x26 inches. Heavy lifetime covers 
feinforced leather corners. 3 adjustable metal bind- 
oT » 100 black loose-leaf pages. Amazing Value— 
5 each while they last! Send check with order. 
if not satisfied. (Ask for illustrated price list 
rap Books in smalier sizes.) 


Album.sc 
VEL ). UNGER, 3 East 14th St., New York 3, N.Y. 
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The February POST EXCHANGE will be the Fourth Annual Directory 
Number. This issue will be preserved and referred to throughout the year by 
the officers in charge of buying for PXs and Ships’ Stores. It is these stores 
through which millions of dollars worth of products of every kind are bought 
by men of our Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard organizations. 

You want your product to be readily available to these good spenders, 
whose only convenient sources of supply are their PXs and Ships’ Stores. 
Temporarily out of contact with civilian stores, these men and women will 
be the foundation of your postwar civilian market. 

The way to get your product into the PXs and Ships’ Service Stores is to 
bring it to the attention of the men who do the buying for these stores—men 
who look forward each month to their copy of POST EXCHANGE. 

JOT DOWN RIGHT NOW on your list of Important Matters for 
Attention 


Include February Post Exchange 
Sepens’ Directing Tearsi an dee Galiihets 


POST WAR BUSINESS TOO 


The PXs will continue to function as long as we have an Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard. The officers who operate the PXs and Ships Service 
Stores are former civilian merchandisers. Their favorable impression of your 
product will keep on paying dividends after their return to civilian life. 


Contact this office, or that of nearest representative . . . by 
mail, wire or phone. 


292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


WALTER W. MEEKS 
101 Marie Gorfield Busid 


SIMPSON-REILY, Ltd SIMPSON-RENWLY, itd HARLEY &. WARD, Inc 
360 N. Michigan Avenue y Oliwe Street 


HICAGO hiner 


Russ Building 


ATLANTA 3, Georgio LOS ANGELES 14 Co SAN FRANCISCO 4 Colifornic 


WANTED: INDUSTRIAL AD- 


VERTISING MAN— Man with 
engineering education or equivalent 
experience to prepare catalogs and 
do technical writing in Sales 
Promotion and Advertising Depart- 
ment of a New England Manu- 
facturer of industrial equipment. 
Candidates must have experience 
in catalog writing and preparation. 
Position being filled to take care 
of present as well as post war sales 
promotion campaigns. Give age, 
education, experience, samples of 
work, and salary desired. Box 2050, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 
JOB WANTED 


Sales Executive in Middle West 
with 20 years experience sales and 
sales management, desires new con- 
nection. Directed sales of $35,000,- 
000 in 1943. Particularly familiar 
with feed industry, but industry 
preference open. With only two 
companies in 20 years, nine years 
with second company. 46 years old. 
High school, college education. 
Protestant. Write Box 2046, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Newspapers 


The New York W orld-Telegram an- 
nounces that Jacques Caldwell, for 
eight years with the Post Huron 
(Michigan) Times-Herald, and winner 
of Editor and Publisher awards in 
1939 and 1941 for best newspaper 
promotion, has joined the advertising 
department of the World-Telegram 
and will direct a new advertising sales 
activity the nature of which is not yet 
disclosed . . . Carroll Binder, editor 
of the Chicago Daily News foreign 
service, will join the staff of the 
Minneapolis Star Journal and Tribune 
on January 1, as editor of its editorial 
pages. 

* * * 

The Washington Post is running a 
series of three advertisements in its 
own pages, directed to people who in- 
tend to “wait and see’’ the new “dream 
models” of everything from electrical 


Media & Agency News 


PRESENTATION 


OF NEWS 


The Courier-Express has the most com- 
plete coverage of news — foreign and 
domestic — in Western New York: 
Associated Press 
United Press 


ond the following exclusively: 


New York Times Foreign News Service 
International News Service 
Chicago Tribune 


end a competent, well-trained local staff. 


Buffalo 


COURIER 
EXPRESS 


Only Morning and Sunday 
Newspaper in Buffalo 


EXECUTIVE WANTED 


@ for full management of es- 
tablished recording studio, mo- 
tion picture and projection busi- 
ness, with Army-Navy contracts. 
Good now and in _ post-war. 
$5,000.00 to $10,000.00 investment 
required. Stark Sound Engineer- 
ing Corp., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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fixtures to houses, promised for post- 
war, and urging a realistic attitude. 
Not to buy what one needs, when it is 
needed, says the Post, is courting 
another unemployment situation . . 
Sponsored by the Metropolitan Sunday 
Newspapers, Inc., and Intaglio Service 
Corp., a series of elementary studies 
in the gravure method of reproduction 
is being held weekly, at the Barbizon 
Plaza Hotel, New York City. All 
phases of gravure will be covered by 
leading authorities, with a committee 
in charge headed by V. Winfield Chal- 
langer, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., as 
general chairman. 
. os 

As an aid to the leading Milwaukee 
department stores, which were experi- 
encing a shortage of good fashion 
artists, the Milwaukee Journal launched 
a “Talent Hunt” to discover potential 
fashion artists and to bring back into 
the field women who had had previous 
fashion experience. To qualifying 
women a three-week, six-lecture course 
on fashion art was given in the news- 
paper's building. Results were eminent- 
ly successful and the Journal is dis- 
tributing its Fashion Student's note- 
book to schools. 


Radio and Television 


To provide a more personalized 
service for its accounts in the southern 
area, station WLW is opening a sales 
office in Atlanta, headed by Herbert 
L. Flaig, who is transferring from the 
Chicago office where he was an account 
executive. 

* * * 

Benton and Bowles, Inc., is the 
latest of a number of agencies to set up 
a Television Department. In charge 
will be Herbert Leder, a member of 
Benton and Bowles’ Radio Department 
for the past two years. 

a 


Announcement is made of the ap- 
pointment of Gertrude Scanlon as its 
local radio manager by Batten, Barton, 
Durstine, and Osborn, Inc. Miss Scan- 
lon joined the agency in 1929 and 
prior to transferring to the Radio De- 
partment in 1938 was office manager. 


Magazines 


The Saturday Review of Literature 
has purchased Encore magazine and 
will publish the first number under its 
new management with the December 
issue. Under the Saturday Review’s 
aegis Encore will be edited by the 
Board of Editors, headed by Norman 
Cousins . . . Time, the Weekly News- 


CARR 


PHIL. ips 


magazine, now has both an advertising 
director and an advertising manager, 
In the former capacity is Harry Phil. 
lips, who has been the magazine's 
advertising manager. In the latte 
capacity is William B. Carr, formerly 
associate advertising manager of Time 
. . . The Guide Magazines, publishers 
of Seventeen, announce the appoint- 
ment of William ID. Swaney to the 
position of eastern advertising man- 
ager. Miss Gertrude Gold joins Seven. 
teen’s Promotion Department where 
she will handle publicity. 
* * * 


Robert Griffith is named advertising 
representative for Redbook Magazine 
. . . G. Hays Reeling is the new west. 
ern advertising manager of Fawcett 
Publications, Inc. . . . Joining The 
Saturday Evening Post's Advertising 
and Promotion Department in charge 
of editorial promotion is Ralph 
Knight, formerly managing editor of 
the Glens Falls Post-Star for the past 
ten years. 


Business Papers 


Richard D. LaFond, formerly direc- 
tor of public relations for Sperry Prod- 
ucts, Inc., is mamed advertising man- 


Ricuarp D. La 
FoNnpb, advertising 
manager for 
World Petroleum. 


ager for both World Petroleum ant 
Petroleo Del Mundo, at present pub 
lished quarterly but going to a bé 
monthly after January 1, 1945. -: 
Chain Store Age is distributing 
1944 Notions Manual for chain varie 
(5c to $5) stores, as a special edition 
to its November Variety Store Editions 


Agencies 

The firm name of Pedlar, Ryan § 
Lusk, Inc., with the withdrawal of 
Robert E. Lusk, reverts to Pedlar 
Ryan, Inc. Mr. Lusk was a vice-pfest 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


SEATTLE 
Important Lallle Base of the 


5 


The Seattle area will be at war long after the end of the European 
conflict relieves pressure on Eastern cities. There will be no let-up in 
the Seattle-Bremerton area until the final defeat of Japan! This is a 
fact of real importance to producers of trade-marked goods. Employ- 
ment is practically 100% in Seattle. More help is needed. Per capita 
“effective buying income” is $2,251 annually . .. 204% above the 
national average. It will continue so for many months to come. Alert 
manufacturers will take advantage of this unusual circumstance to 
establish their products quickly, firmly and economically in this market. 
In selling Seattle, remember — The Seattle Times is the preferred 
newspaper in 7 out of 10 Seattle homes. 


TRUE STORY SKETCH: This battleship, with a temporary false bow, dry-docked in Puget Sound for repairs. 


SEATTLE and the PACIFIC WAR * * * Boeing’s B-29 is built here; full production is scheduled for many 


months ahead. 


Seattle is 13th Naval District Headquarters, where hundreds of war- 
ships are repaired and supplied — employing tens of thousands. 


Destroyers, lighters, minesweepers, aircraft carriers and nearly all 
types of naval craft have been, and will continue to be built in this 
area. There will be no let-up. 


‘HEAD AND SHOULDERS ABOVE ALL SEATTLE PAPERS 
Q 


Represented by O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., New York, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles=—aamm 
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f “Radio Advertising * 


Hix ’em where they ain’t,” 
they tell rookie batters. 


But the folks who invest their 
money with WENR aren’t rookies 
—they hit the sales talks out to 
the crowds—the crowds with nice 
fat incomes—the crowds with 
money to spend and of a mind 
to spend. 


How else account for the 18 new 
advertisers in the last 30 days?— 
and the 33 renewals out of a gross 


f ame Like Baseball... y, 


51 who have been regular adver- 
tisers over this powerful Mid- 
Western voice? 


We’ve got a nice fat folder of case 
histories, graphs, charts, figures, 
names and sales records for those 
of you who are of a mind to learn 
how to increase sales at a low per- 
unit cost—a folder that points to 
the one way to reach—and sell— 
One Tenth of a Nation through 
one well-compressed, economical 
medium. 


Chicago's Basic Blue Network Station 
890 ke.—50,000 watts—clear channel 


Owned and Operated by The Blue Network Company + Represented Nationally by Blue Spot Sales 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - 
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SAN FRANCISCO + HOLLYWOOD «+ DETROIT 


dent of the agency . . . H. Glen 
Jocelyn, who was a vice- -president and 
director of Sherman K. Ellis & Co., 
Inc., New York City, and has been 
in the Public Relations Division of g 
unit of the Army Air Force for the 
last eighteen months, rejoins his agency 
after being honorably discharged . 
Clement W. MacKay and Walter 
Weir, vice-president of Kenyon and 
Eckhardt, Inc., are named to the board 
of directors. At the same time Jerry 
Link, art director, is appointed a vice. 
president. 


* * * 


Leaving Doremus & Co., where he 
was vice-president, George Dock, Jr, 
is joining the staff of Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, Inc., New York City . 
William H. Wilson is joining the 
Motion Picture Department of the J, 
Walter Thompson Co. Mr. Wilson was 
formerly chief of operations, Bureau 
of Overseas Motion Pictures OW1 ., 


Davin Mitvar, Jr., 
joining John A. 
Cairns & Co., as 
account executive. 


David Millar, Jr., for the past five 
years Montgomery Ward & Company’s, 
retail advertising manager for textiles 
and apparel, has resigned and is join- 
ing John A. Cairns & Co., as an ac 
count executive . . . Hugh H. Johnson, 
formerly director of advertising for 
Bell Aircraft Co., is with Arthur 
Kudner, Inc., as assistant director of 
media. 


Accounts, Hearst Newspapers to 
Pedlar & Ryan, Inc. . . . National Bis- 
cuit Co’s., Shredded Wheat and 
Shreddies to McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

The Christian Science Monitor to 
Alley & Richards Co., Boston . . . Bon 
Ami Co., to Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc. . . @The Latin Amer- 
ican advertising of Home Products 
International, Ltd., to McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc. 40- ‘Fathom Seafood to 
Young and Rubicam, Inc. . 7" 
Philip Carey Manufacturing ©o., 
Roy S. Durstine, Inc., New York city 
and Cincinnati . . . Spiegel, Inc., mail 
order house, to Al Paul Lefton Co. pine 


WANTED: SALES MANAGER fot 
dominant mid-western manufacturer. 
Must have experience with notions of 
small sundries in dry goods, drug, an 
syndicate outlets. Excellent opportunity 
for right man. Write fully giving 
experience and salary desired. 

Box 2053, Sales Management, 38 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


™ | 
SALES MANAGEMENT #OV 


HEAD OF THE CLASS © 


Vu pevtiches... 


Projected from the latest factual data, and 
newest developments in the field... 
JOE written by outstanding authorities... read 
fi ~« iN by executives of 40 industries!—all 
, of them interested in plastics. 


Ta Departments 
‘ } Regular monthly features guide the executive 
reader in the present uses, future designs and 
possibilities of plastics... supply a running 
commentary on the trends of the industry. 


Va AAduenrtising Value 


j Selective circulation method assures readers with 
actual buying power. . 


- no waste circulation 
... Return cards and letters prove 


advertisements are well read and acted upon! | 


Nene 


Out of every 1000 men 
—in 40 industries — 
—who read PLASTICS: 


190 are Presidents— 

100 are Vice Presidents— 
80 are General Managers— 
50 are Sales Managers— 

tor to 30 are Purchasing Agents— 

70 are General Engineers— 

‘ Bon te 480 hold miscellaneous titles 

irstine Se ranging upward from 

; Assistant Superintendents. 

Total circulation—14000 


The fine physical appearance of PLASTICS is a 
fitting recognition that the Plastics Industry will 
be one of the leading class markets in the post- 
war world. A majority of the industry’s products 
ery eos, are also distinguished for their eye-appeal. The 
_ The / a industry’s personnel includes many artists, de- 


Me ee 


. * oS signers and creative-minded manufacturers 
k City 

mail aa 
in Co & make-up and handsome format. This is a 


market fully deserving of a class mag- 
azine, and PLASTICS fills that need— 
as results already achieved clearly prove. 


whose tastes are appealed to by the colorful 


Ask a PLASTICS Representative for full details. 
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By 


GEORGE JONES 


President 


National Federation of Sales Executives 


Salesmen Need More Gasoline NOW 


ENT governmenta! restric- 
tions and inhibitions which 
limit persons engaged in sell- 
ing to a maximum of 370 

miles on the Eastern Seaboard, 475 in 
the Middle West and 400 on the 
Pacific Coast constitute one of the 
greatest obstacles to the accomplish- 
ment of the joint objective of govern- 
ment, labor, and business—speedy con- 
version— and the National Federation 
of Sales Executives sincerely hopes that 
some steps will be taken now to relax 
some of these stringent restrictions. 


We realize, of course, that adequate 
stocks of gasoline for the military is of 
first importance. The Federation has 
no desire to do anything that might 
retard the war effort in the least. Its 
attitude in this respect is indicated by 
the fact that when the Nation formally 
entered the war and gasoline rationing 
was initiated, no substantial protest 
was registered against the arbitrary 
action of governmental agencies in 
singling out persons engaged in selling 
as One group that was expendable, de- 
spite the fact that maintenance of some 
sort of civilian economy was essential. 


Now, however, with emphasis being 
ea on the speedy conversion of 
usiness, and reports indicating that 
additional gasoline might be available, 
we conscientiously feel that greater 
consideration should be given to this 
group whose past efforts have so con- 
tributed to the development of the 
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country’s productive facilities that to- 
day the Nation is known as the 
“Arsenal of Democracy’’—an achieve- 
ment that was certainly facilitiated, if 
not actually the result of, the activities 
of the Nation's selling forces in de- 
veloping markets for the increased 
hoon a of industry. 


Under the stress of war, as you so 
well know, severe dislocations have 
taken place in the Nation’s entire 
marketing and distribution picture. 
Dealer and jobber outlets in many 
cases have disappeared. Others have 
undergone tremendous _ transforma- 
tions. One of the biggest jobs con- 
fronting industry in the conversion 
period, therefore, will be the rejuvena- 
tion and vitalization of its marketing 
and distribution system. 


Without an adequate system of dis- 
tribution through which the products 
of the mill and factory can flow easily 
and naturally, the Nation’s entire busi- 
ness and economic structure will col- 
lapse. It will matter little if the 
Nation’s entire productive efforts are 
raised to new high standards and the 
products are left on the shelves and 
storage bins. Products must be used if 
jobs are to be provided for the millions 
of persons now in the service and war 
work, and income levels raised. An 
efficient system of distribution there- 
fore is a prerequisite to the return of 
business to peacetime levels, and the 
key to that picture is selling. 


We realize, of course, that there 
some who feel that the war's end w 
release a tremendous wave of buyin 
power that will almost absorb all av 
able products of the Nation’s ind 
trial life. Unfortunately, that theory 
not borne out by surveys. These ind 
cate that the great buying public | 
been conditioned to get along withoi 
almost everything with the possil 
exception of one or two items. As 
yet, according to virtually all studie 
the productive capacity of this Natio 
must be increased anywhere from 
to 40% over the peak peacetime pr 
duction if the millions of persons 
the Armed Services and war work 
to be provided with jobs. 


The marketing of this tremendo 
volume of goods will be essentially of 
of selling. It will be the greatest jf 
in the history of selling. Upon 4 
shoulders of the men and women 
selling will rest the stupendous t 
of reopening the channels of distri 
tion, reestablishing markets, buildi 
a solid wall of demand that will res 
in the release of the country’s pent 
purchasing power, and thus provi 
the much needed jobs for the millio 
who will be released from war wo! 
It is a job that manifestly will requ 
the utmost effort and mobility. 


* 


One of a Series of Guest Edito 
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